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A Ditching Machine.—“N. D.,’”’ New 
Theria, La. We have seen a ditching machine in opera- 
tion upon the prairie soils of the West, which performed 
excellent work. It is the Carter ditching machine, is 
‘drawn by two or four horses, cuts a deep, narrow, smooth 
“trench, and leaves the earth upon one side of the ditch. 
” ‘We do not know the manufacturer's address, but from the 





- ‘Rumerous inquiries for such a machine, it is a thing 


that ought to be made known in the usual way. 
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In September the farmer begins to receive returns 
for months of care and labor. He has hitherto 
been casting bread upon the waters, and now it 
returns after many days. His reward is now in 
proportion to his faith. If he has believed in what 
he has read in these pages, in the fruits of his own 
and other’s experiences, and in the teachings of 
intelligence and common sense, he has not been 
chary of hard work, constant attention, and gener- 
ous treatment of his land and crops; he has fed 
his land, and now his fields will feed him in return. 
Now the farmer learns that out of nothing, noth- 
ing comes. If he has put nothing upon his fields, 
his crop is poor. If, on the other hand, he has well 
and intelligently fertilized and worked, he finds in 
spite of seasons, that he has barns full, and the 
promise of harvest is surely fulfilled to those who 
carefully meet the requirements of seed time. The 
better the farmer the better the crops, and the risks 
of seasons and unfavorable weather, bring disaster 
only to the farmer who neglects the precautions by 
which he may avoid them. Generally the fall 
wheat crop has yielded well, and has been harvested 
cheaply and in good condition. There is a good 
market for it. Crops in Europe are not over an 
average, and there are vast deficiencies in stocks to 
be made up. Besides our spring crops will be 
deficient. Spring wheat is a comparative failure in 
many places, and the surplus of the fall crop will 
be partly needed to meet this deficiency. Oats and 
corn will be below the average, and hay is short in 
the West, although plentiful in the East. Prices 
therefore will be satisfactory on the whole, if grain 
is not sacrificed, and there is no good reason why 
farmers should hasten to put their grain into the 
hands of speculators, that they may hold it for a 
rise. The outlook is favorable to steady prices if 
not to some advance. The Agricultural Fairs are 
now in season. To attend the State and County 
Fairs, should be made a duty as it should be a 
pleasure. Every farmer should strive to be a com- 
petitor at his local fair. We wish there could be 
premiums offered for the best managed farms here, 
as there are in England, and plowing matches for 
farmers’ boys. Competition induces study as well 
as work, and it is thought and study that we want. 
No farmer in the world works harder or more 
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and the need of better farming, mor 
knowledge are needed. To vite es study a 
for study, and the most trustworthy knowledge, ts 
the whole purpose of the American Agriculturigt 
And it is our desire to reach every farmer in the 
country, for we work for the whole country, ang 
for no one section or locality alone. 





Hints ahout Work. 

Plowing jor winter wheat, should be finishea by 
the first week of September in this latitude, and 
in the West as far South as Kansas, Further 
South, a month later will be time enough. Two 
plowings of an oat or barley stubble should be 
given, that the scattered grain which has sprouteg 
may bekilled. It is a mistake to suppose that oats 
are a protection to the young wheat. On the con. 
trary they are weeds, and rob the young wheat 
plants of their nourishment, to their injury. We 
do not care to have the surface too, fine and mellow, 
A cloddy surface will do no harm if there is a mel- 
low bed below for the seed. In good time these 
clods will crumble down, and until then they are a 
protection to the plants. 

Manuring.—A few loads of good well-rotted 
manure harrowed into the surface, or covered with 
a very light furrow at the second plowing, is better 
than twice as many loads spread in the winter as a 
top dressing. Strong plants at the start are what 
we want. If there is food at hand, the roots from 
the sprouting seed find it and make a rapid growth, 
when growth is safety. Strong fibrous roots 
spreading far into the soil, are not so easily thrown 
out by frost, as weak puny short roots which have 
no hold. Thousands of young plants die for want 
of food in poor soil, long before any frost touches 
them. The manure and seed should go into the 
ground together. Top dressing in winter is an 
after expedient, useful when nothing better can be 
done. But it is better for the crop that it should 
not need it. Where no manure is at hand, 200 Ibs. 
of Peruvian guano per acre, will give the wheat 
or rye a fine start. It may be followed later by a 
top dressing. 

The selection of seed is important. Changes of 
seed should be made with caution, and the whole 
crop should not be risked at once. Experiment 
wisely, that is, cautiously. The fine white wheats 
require rich soil, and strong limestone land. The 
hardier red or amber wheats, are safer on gravelly 
land, or where the soil is not so rich. A great 
improvement may be made, by choosing the best 
and heaviest seed each year from local sources. 
Above all things avoid weeds. Sow clean seed, if 
it is picked over by hand, upon a portion of the 
field at least. A stock of clean seed may be raised 
from this for another season. 

The Quantity of Seed.—This depends much upon 
its quality. Six pecks of plump seed that has not 
been broken in thrashing, and that is free from 
weeds, is better than two bushels taken at random 
from the bin. On rich clean ground wheat will 
lodge, that is too thickly sown. On poorer soils 
two bushels per acre is little enough. 

Pickling the Seed.—Smut may be prevented by 
soaking the seed in strong brine. Pour the seed 
slowly into the brine in a large tub. All light im- 
perfect grains will float and should be removed. 
Stir the seed, and then scoop it out on to the barn 
floor, and leave it for an hour to dry, or a few hand- 
fuls of finely slacked lime will dry it at once. 
Pickling the seed is so great an advantage, and so 
little trouble, that it should never be neglected, 
even where smut is not prevalent. 

Sowing.—Experiments made in England, showed 
that three inches was the best depth at which to 
sow wheat. Before the sprouts appeared above 
ground, there was abundant growth of roots, 
and a larger proportion of plants escaped winter 
killing. Even sowing can only be done by the drill. 
All the seed is then covered. This is not the case 
in broadeast sowing. If the ground is too rough 
or stony for the drill, it is a lesson for another 
year, to be remembered and acted upon in time. 
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Rye.—This crop is worth growing, both for the 
straw and for the grain. A few acres will furnish 
pands for a large field of corn, and the chopped 
in with corn is excellent feed for horses. Two 
pushels of seed per acre is sufficient. If kept 
separate at harvest it may be sown at the end of a 
heat field. Upon poor, light, or gravelly soils, it 
should be sown in preference to wheat, as a more 
profitable crop. 

Grass Seed.—Few farmers are able to get their 
soil in sufficiently good tilth, or rich enough to sow 
grass seed alone with profit. Where it can be done 
conveniently, a crop of hay may be mown the next 
season. In this case half a bushel of timothy is a 
proper quantity of seed. Generally, however, it is 
best sown with fall grain. If clover is to be sown 
jn the spring, six or eight quarts of timothy per 
acre, should be sown immediately after the grain is 
drilled or harrowed in. It will find sufficient 
covering by the gradual mellowing of the soil. A 
quarter of an inch of covering is all that is needed. 
Sow only clean fresh seed. If the seed is old, one 
half more will be needed. 

Fall Fallowing.—This should not be neglected. 
The corn stubble should be thoroughly cultivated 
between the shocks, as soon as the corn is cut. 
Potato ground that ‘is unoccupied should be har- 
rowed, and every opportunity offered for the weeds 
to grow. A harrowing will then destroy them, and 
start others to grow which may be killed in the 
spring. Every way in which weeds may be killed 
should be studied and put in practice. 

Clover Seed.—It is useless to try to get a crop of 
seed and fodder at the same time, from a late cut- 
ting of clover. It is best to devote all the atten- 
tion to saving the seed. If it is exposed to rain it 
is easier thrashed, and the labor saved is of more 
yalue than the poor fodder which could be se- 
cured. It should be thoroughly dry when put into 
the barn. If taken from home to be hulled it is 
worth while to save the chaff for the manure pile. 
We have hulled clover in the ordinary thrashing 
machine, by lowering the concave and fastening a 
strong board in front. The seed and chaff will 
work out below the cylinder if one side is opened. 


Buckwheat.—This crop upon low ground is easily 
injured by frost. Rather than allow the crop to be 
injured, it is better to cut it early, although some 
of the grain be green. In the stook it is safe, and 
the unripe grain will mature by a few days expos- 
ure, In drawing home the crop, spread a barn 
sheet in the wagon to catch the loosened grain. 
Thrash, as it is drawn from the field. Cleanup the 
seed at once to prevent heating, and put it into 
shallow bins. If the grain heats it should be 
turned. The first grain in the market always 
brings the best price. 

Beans.—Harvest beans carefully to preserve the 
color, Rain or mildew will reduce the value 50 per 


-cent. Stack in tall narrow heaps around single 


stakes set in the ground, and cap the stacks with 
straw to shed rain. Thrashas soon as dry, and store 
in barrels in a dry place. 

Cutting Corn.—This is the great work of the 
month. As soon as the corn is glazed to the tips 
of the ears, it is ready to cut. If struck with frost 
the fodder is seriously injured. Topping corn is 
excusable only where fodder is worth nothing. We 
have not found that place yet. The heaviest West- 
em corn may be profitably cut up to the butts for 
fodder. The practice of leaving a hill uncut to 
hold up the shock, is more troublesome in the end 
than setting up the shocks securely at first. 
Spread the butts well, and tie the tops of the shocks 
with rye straw bands. There will be no more 
shocks blown over, than if a hill is left uncut in 
the center of each. Our plan is to cut five hills 
each way, or if in rows 20 feet of each row for 
five rows. This makes a shock that will dry 
thoroughly in two weeks. Corn cut before the 10th 
thould be husked before the end of the month. 
Cold fingers and benumbed hands make slow husk- 
ing. A good husking machine is made, but strange- 
ly no one seems to want it. There are a great 
Many farmers who could profitably invest $100 in a 
good corn husker. 








Potatoes,—As this crop ripens it should be dug. 
Tender early sorts such as Early Rose, are often 
damaged greatly by wire worms or white grubs. 
We never made anything, but often lost, by storing 
potatoes instead of selling them. ‘5c. a bushel is 
worth more now than a dollar in spring. A good 
way to dig potatoes in drills, is to plow a furrow 
close to the row going up, then do the same down 
the next row; then plow beneath the first row 
turning it upon the first furrow, and so on through 
the field. The potatoes are all exposed and can be 
raked out with the hoe orharrow. Tosort them in 
the field is a saving of time and labor. Gather up 
the tops with the horse rake, and cart them to the 
barn-yard. 

Vermin are now gathering their harvest, and 
making nests for the winter. Get rid of the dogs, 
and encourage cats around the buildings. Feed 
them regularly, and they will hunt with double 
vigor. Open up all hiding places to the light, and 
have passages around and under the bins in the 
granary, where cats can get in and out. Place tin 
caps on the posts of the corn cribs. Rats, although 
sagacious, may be vanquished by perseverance. 


Feeding Animals.—Flesh and fat are now made at 
half the cost of feeding in November. Much food 
may now be gathered up, which costs little, and 
would otherwise be wasted. Boil the screenings 
from the thrashing machine with small potatoes for 
the hogs, and feed sound old corn, or, what is bet- 
ter, corn meal. Pork made with soft corn is not 
cheaply made. Keep the soft corn and nubbins 
for the store hogs. Nowis the season to buy stock 
for feeding during the winter, to make manure. 
Farmers who are economical with their feed, and 
have some to spare, had better buy a few head of 
stock, than sel] hay or straw. But buy with judg- 
ment; an animal well bought is half sold. 

Sheep.—If sheep are not marked, this should be 
done forthwith. For valuable breeding sheep, metal- 
lic ear-marks should be used. Common sheep should 
be marked with red chalk, or Venetian red and oil. 
Ewes may be marked across the shoulders; weth- 
ers across the rump; and those that are to be sold 
off, with a stripe down their backs. If the flock 
has not been separated, no time should be lost in 
doing this. Ewes and wethers, selected for fat- 
tening, should be put by themselves into a good 
pasture, and fed a little grain. Lambs should be 
put, along with a dry ewe for company, into a field 
away from the rest of the flock. As the ewes come 
into season, the danger from dogs is greatly in- 
creased, and watchfulness should be redoubled. It 
is in vain to depend upon bells, except as a means 
for giving alarm. 

Milk Cows should receive the best attention. Sep- 
tember packed butter is equal to June butter in 
quality, and will keep as well. Fresh cows at this 
season are very profitable, and pay well for the 
extra, care and attention needed. 

Young Stock.—Young growing animals should go 
into winter quarters in good condition. Their 
future value greatly depends upon their care during 
their first winter. They must be kept growing. 
Food must not be stinted, and shelter from early 
cold rains should be provided for them. 

Horses.—When frost has arrived, pasture is no 
longer sufficient for horses. Frosted grass has but 
little nourishment. Fresh corn stalks cut and 
mixed with meal, or chopped oats and corn will 
make excellent fodder, and be greatly relished. 

Old Stock.—There is no profit in feeding stock 
that is past its prime. It is waste of feed and 
money. As soon as any animal begins to fail it 
should be disposed of. Old cows, old oxen, old 
sows, and old hens, form the bulk of the stock 
upon manyfarms. The young animals are sold off. 
This is the reverse of what is wise and profitable. 

Meadows and Clover Fields.—It is an unprofitable 
practice to pasture young clover, or the aftermath 
of meadows. If there isa heavy growth, moderate 
stocking may be allowed, but the droppings should 
be spread evenly. 

Sundry Matters.—Harvesting machines should be 
oiled and put away without delay. Ditches should 








be cleaned out, and the soil taken at once to the 
manure pile. Weeds should be cut everywhere, 
and if the seeds are ripe, they should be burned. 
Many loads of rubbish may be gathered from the 
roadsides and fences, for the compost heap. Fite 
wood should be cut and piled. Wood-lots should 
be cleaned up, and all work should be kept well 
ahead. It is no time now to be driven by work. 





Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


If the crops have been kept clean during the 
summer, the growth of weeds will now be very 
slight, and but little labor will be needed to destroy 
the few which now appear. September brings with 
its harvest time a season of planting, as there.are 
numerous crops to be put in for next spring. The 
fall fairs should be visited, and if there are any held 
at accessible points, the farmer should exhibit his 
finest productions, both of fruit and vegetables ; it 
will tend to keep up the interest of the society, 
and besides will be of great use to himself in 
bringing his products to notice. The local Farmers’ 
Club or Grange ought not to be neglected, one 
evening a week can easily be spared for the discus- 
sion of varieties and modes of culture, manures, 
and gardening questions in general. A merchant 
studies the markets, and the different ways of put- 
ting up his wares, and a gardener should do the 
same, as his business will show at once the benefit 
ot careful thought and good judgment bestowed 
upon it. A select library of good books, upon the 
different branches of horticulture, ought to be 
found in every gardener’s house, as well as the 
most reliable journals, 

Orchard and Nursery. 

Drying Fruit.— Commence as soon as fully 
mature. If large quantities are to be preserved in 
this way, it will pay to get a fruit-drier of some 
kind, but as most. private families only dry enough 
for home use, the common method is to employ the 
heat of the sun. Where there are hot-bed sashes, 
these may be used to great advantage. A frame rais- 
ed a foot or so from the ground upon legs, and 
covered with sashes, will dry fruit and vegetables 
rapidly and cheaply. Make ventilating holes and 
cover with gauze. 

Trees which were set in the spring, and now show 
signs of drying out, should have the soil around 
them removed to the depth of three or four inches, 
and then be thoroughly watered; afterwards re- 
place the earth and apply a heavy mulch; this 
will often save them. 

Seed-beds,—Shade the young plants, and keep 
weeded, as directed last month. 

Marketing.—Carefully pick and assort all fruit 
sent to market. Never on any consideration shake 
or knock fruit from trees. Fall fruit should be 
marketed while firm and still fully developed. 

Evergreens may be removed now as well as in the 
spring, if care is taken to preserve plenty of the 
earth around the roots. Never allow the roots to 
be exposed to the sun or air, and if a damp, cloudy 
day is selected, all the better, otherwise, water at 
planting. 

Labels.—See that all trees and shrubs are provided 
with new labels where necessary. Do not, how- 
ever, depend on labels entirely; a plan is easily 
made, and the position and name of each marked. 

Seeds of peach and plum, from healthy trees, 
may be saved and preserved in boxes of sand for 
planting. 

Plowing should be done as early as possible, and 
if new orchards are to be set, the plowing and 
manuring may be done at once. It is best to keep 
all young orchards plowed. 

Nursery rows should be kept clear of weeds, with 
the hoe and cultivator. 


Fruit Garden. 
Blackberries.— Remove the fruiting canes after 
they have done bearing, and cut out all but three 
or four new canes, shortening these to five or six 
feet, and the side shoots to eighteen inches. 
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Raspberries.—Remove the old canes at once, if rime: “It the large green Seworm” appears, | 2- Comparison with same period at this time tast year, 
rot already done, and tie up the new ones to stakes | destroy it at once, as a few will soon strip a vine. | _ PAS oo aeo $708,000 Tye. Barley. 3s 
-yires. Fork in a good dressing of stable manure Turnips.—Hoe Ruta-bagas, and sow the round | oles :.231,000 8,513,000 21589,000 204000 24500 bit 
| ALES. Fiour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. 
! 


_stween the rows. 

Currants,—Remove all suckers, and keep the 
ground clear of weeds. 

Grapes promise to be an abundant crop this sea- 
son, and plenty of boxes should be provided for 
marketing the fruit. 

Pears.—Gather the early varieties as soon as fully 
matured, and when intended for home use, allow 
them to ripen upon shelves in the fruit-room; this 
will greatly increase their flavor and juiciness. 

Strawberries started in pots may be set out during 
this month, but for general planting it is better to 
wait until spring. Cut off all runners where the 
plants are grown in hills. 

Coe 
Kitchen Garden. 

Beans.—If there is a surplus of Limas, shell and 
dry for use next winter. The late string beans 
may be prepared as for cooking, and then packed 
in jars with alternate layers of salt. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—In order to have these 
carly in the spring, sow the seeds in open ania 
about the middle of this month; the plants, as 
soon as large enough, are to be pricked out into 
cold-frames. Hoe the late crops often, and if the 
slug appears, dust with lime. 

Corn.—As fast as the ears are gathered from the 
stalks, cut and feed to the cows. Do not feed the 
smutty ones. Dry a supply for winter use. A 
few cars of the earliest and best should be saved 
for seed. If care was taken to plant in succession, 
corn may be had until frost, or even later, if just 
before a frost comes, the stalks are cut up and set 
in a cool place; treated in this way, the ears will 
remain good for a week or ten days. 

Cucumbers.—Go over the vines every day, and 
pick all that are of proper size for pickling. Sweet 
pickles and cucumber catsup, may be made of those 
too large for piekles. 

Oeclery.—As soon as the nights begin to be cool, 
commence to earth up; this should be done only 
when-the plant is dry, for if the leaves are wet, the 
probability is that the stalks will rust. Take care 
in earthing up, not to allow any particles of earth 
to enter the center of the plants. 

Endive.—Blanch by covering with a board or mat, 
when the plants are a foot across; this will partial- 
iy destroy the bitter taste which it otherwise has. 

Kale.—The variety known as German Greens, is 
best for standing our winters; sow this month. 

Manurve.—Manure is both the beginning and 
ending of everything in the garden, and without 
it nothing can be accomplished, hence everything 
must be saved with great care, which will increase 
the quantity of this indispensable adjunct. Young 
weeds, sods, and many other little things which 
accumulate around the garden, will help swell the 
pile. Turn it over now and then, in order that it 
may be well rotted, and thus give a quicker return 
than when applied coarse. 

Melons.—Turn the fruit so thatit will ripen even- 
iy; when fully ripe the stem parts readily. The 
fruit should be placed on ice an hour or two before 
eating; or else gather in the morning before the 
bun has heated the fruit. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as the tops fall down, 
Ury a few days in the sun, and then store in a dry 
200] place. 

Radish.—Sow the Chinese Rose-colored and Cali- 
fornia White this month for winter use. 

* Spinaéh.—Sow the latter part of this month, in 


% inch drills, and keep clear of weeds. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Move the vines occasionally to 
prevent their rooting at the joints; the larger 
tubers may be removed for use, and the small ones 


left ‘to grow. 


s.—Removye the old vines of the summer 














Allow those of the winter varieties to root 












and cut out all superfluous 























early sorts atonce, where there are any vacant spots. 

Underdrains.—The present month isa good one 
in which to dig and lay drains, and any one who 
can afford it, will find by a few years’ experience 
that it will pay. 

Peat.—On many places there will be found low 
swampy lands, where there is plenty of peat, and 
where this can be had for composting with manure, 
it will pay to procure a lot for this purpose. This 
month is a good one for this work. It should be 
left to freeze for one winter, so that it will be fine 
and sweet. 

Brush.—If there are any brush or large weeds 
in or around the garden, they should be cut and 
burned now, and the ashes applied to the land. 


a 


Fiower Garden and Lawn. 


If a good variety of annuals were planted, they 
will be making a fine show now. Balsams, 
double Zinnias, etc., make fine autumn bloomers. 

Bulbs. —Set early next month all spring and early 
summer flowering bulbs, Order early, so that the 
déaler’s stock will not be exhausted. 

Chrysanthemums.—Pot a few plants for house 
flowering; set in the shade for a few days, thin out 
the weak shoots, and give a little manure water. 
The out-door plants will need tying up to stakes, 


Actara 
Asters, 





Dahlias.—Keep tied to stakes, and as soon as the | 


flowers commence to fade, cut them off. Gladio- 
luses require the same treatment. 

Lawns.—Mow often to keep the annual weeds 
from flowering and seeding. 
bare 
autumn rains. 

Perennials and Diernials.—fow seeds this month 
in well prepared beds, and keep well weeded, 

Potted Plants.—Remove to the greenhouse or 
house, as soon as the nights begin to get cold. 
Wash the pots and remove all weeds, and see that 


| no insects are taken in. 


Seeds.—Gather as fast as they ripen, and before 
the wind bas scattered them. 
Spee 


and Window Piants. 


All repairs and alterations, 


Greenhouse 


Sow grass seed in any | 
spots, so that it may have the benefit of the 


both in the green- | 


house and heating apparatus, ought to be complet- | 
ed this month, as a sudden fros st is liable to require | 


that many ornamental plants, which have been set 
out for the summer, should be taken in at once. 
Have ready a supply of coal, potting earth, and 
other articles needed during the winter. 
Annuals, —Sow a few for winter 
especially Alyssum and Mignonette. 
Bulbs,—Pot tender bulbs such as Oxalis, Cycla- 
men, and the like, the latter part of the month. 
Callas.—Divide 
which they particula 
Potting. —Commencee potting tender plants which 
were bedded out during the summer, and also 
those which are to be used to propagate from. 
Cuitings.—Put in cuttings of such plants as it is 
desirable to save 
Insects, —See that every plant is entirely cleared 
of insects, before putting into the greenhouse. 
Pots.—Provide plenty of these for winter use of 
the sizes most needed. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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flowering, 


and re-pot in a rich turfy soil, 


ly like. 








The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 












the transactions for the month ending Aug. 12th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month Jast year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIIK NEW rK MARKETS. 
RRCEIPtYs. Flour. Wheat. Ci € vley. Oats. 
28 d’s this m'th252,000 2 1,006 3,200 397,000 
25 d’s last m'th271,000. 5 300 21 000 916,000 
SAL@s. Fiowr: eve. Barley. Oats, 
38 Q's his mth 269,000 ) 27.060 ——~ 879.000 
25 0's last i'th 268. 000 4 73 (9 4 "913000 51,000 ——— 1,104,000 


28 days 1874...269,000 8,902,000 6,123,000 27,009 22” 2eu- emi. 
27 days 1813. ."361,000 3,736,000 3,105,000 216,000 » 84900 
7 


000 
, 
3 Stock of grain in store at New York. 

—. Corn, Rye. Barley. oO 

bush. bush. bush. buat bush, br . 

Aug.t0, 1874..1858063 141% 13 28,400 —" 28.255 iosagt 
July 6, 1874... 794,083 $2,970 —— 991 512g) 
Jutie 8.1874... 883,169 68188 1,573 HERS i 
May 11, 1874.. 325,351 25,839 41,125 





April 6, 1874. .1,086,093 
Mar. 9, 1874. .1,320,813 
Feb. 9, 1874. ee 


2 asi) 1 468°633 
6,378 61,416 751'S13 ont 
14:608 40/906 435'992 ae 
















Jan. 12, 1874. 1,235,418 1,146,202 1,131 186,208 514,117 3; 
Dec. 10, 1873..1/558,313 2,003,544 —— 244,885 529743 ye 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Aug. 10: 
oer. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oat 
bbls. bush. bush, bush. Dus bush: feat 
1874 bey = %, 980, nef 13,413,520 523, 344 74,793 258,753 
183 9/958 997 97 i 
187 "653 6,341,032 7 : : 
18 9,22 7 10, 936,257 220,647 tok —— 11,208 « eee 
1889. 2, nT 9; 099,803 1,537,007 72,881 — 42.797 —__ 
1808.. 575,091 8, 209/204 4,903,872 155,093 —— 40,648 — 
5. Receipts at head oe tide-water at Albany each 
0 July 3\st. i | 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley 
bbls. bush. bush. b ush. bush ou 
i8t4 ....... 82,400 110 29,900 8,440,400 
1873 5 3! 5,127,000 
71,000 11\4 98,000 





8,415,000 
1,298,000 





57.0 x0 
2 21 000 82,400 1° j ‘on 


Current WuoLnsanx Prices, 































July il. Aug. 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD .. 110 189 5-8 
I i—Super to Extra State $4 % @%00 $450 @6% 
Super to Extra Southern. 5 85 @10 50 550 @ 93 
extra Ww estern 550 @10 50 
I 710 @900 
Ss 475 @ 5 40 
Ry 48 @615 
Corn-Mr¥ 365 @ 450 
Wrerat— Mi kinds of White. 130 @ 1 65 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 125 @ 140 
~ ee .. G4@ 
i @ % 
8 @ 86 
58 @ 63 
58 @ 65 
106 @113 
Nominal 
- 100 @14 
Sreaw, # M00 Ghaes once 50 @ 100 
Cor TON— Middlings, # b.. 1i4@ 17% 
Hops—Crop of 1878, ® ....... 8 @ & 
FeatTuErs—Live Geese, # ib 50 @ 65 
Seen—Clover, #@ h ........... 10 @ 10% 
Timothy, #® dushel........... 29 @82% 
ie rrr 235 @ 2 40 
Sucar—Refi’g & Grocery # b 6%@ 10 
MOLASSES, Cuba, ¥gal,..... 5 48 
New Orleans, # gal....-....s. 85 
CorreE—fio(Gold)....... . 2334 
Topacco, Kentucky, &., # bb. 1534 
Seed Leaf, =: 5d 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, # 65 
Domestic, pulled, # D........ 53 ‘ 
California, clip... . ® 40 i 
TALLOW, RD... iK@ 8% T¥@_ § 
Om-Cakk—® ton ....... 4 = @46 00 45 % @ii 0 
¢ @ : f 


PorK—Mess, # ome. 
Prime, # barrel... 
BeErr—Plain mess.. 




















Lan, in tres, & barre ? Th 
BuTTER—State, # M........... 
Wontern; BD...2... sce. i 8 
i eae ) 5 
3EANS—# Du a 4 0 
PEAs—C anada, free, # bu ... i 5 
Eags—Fresh, @ dozen 2 @ 8B 17 
PoUL TRY—F owls. 16 @ 21 1 @ 8 
Turkeys—® b 17, @ 2 4@ I 
Geese, # pair 13 @250 12 @250 
Ducks, # pair. 624%@ 1 00 60 @inv 
BHIPR, FAGBAN ios cccccscccces 225 @ 262% —- @ = 
PIGEONS, # dozen............. 200 @ 250 50 @it% 
TURNIDS FO os 5 occccssseccse 50 @ 100 — @10 
= new, # — baeaaess 1 @ —- @ = 
CaBB\GES—# 100. 5 00 @10 00 600 @90) 
ONIONS—# bbl... 400 @500 800 @423 
PoraToRs—#® bbl...... 150 @22% 200 @2% 


Sweet PoraTors—#? Dbl. Nomin al. 
0 









CARROTS—@ 100 .......06 eee 17% @200 200 @ —- 
BRooM-CORN Rich basi: wrens 4@ il 5 @ it 
WHORTLEBERRIES, @ bDush.. —- @ — 200 @30 
BLACKBERRIES, # quart. 8 @ 2 6 @ 
RASPBERRIES, @ quart....... i0 @ 380 Nominal 

OCURRANTS, B BD. ...00cccccsees 5 @ 12 Nominal. 

APPLES—#® barrel............. 5009 @ 9 00 1 @ 3 
CRANBERRIES—# DDIL......... - @G@ - Nominal. 

Preacues, # basket. pass —- @ — 200 @4 0 
PEARS, ® bbl... —- @ - 3 50 @15 0 
WATE RMELONS, # i eae —- @ — 800 @40 
Nutmeg MgLons, # bbi..... — @ — 128 @8 
GREEN PEAS, new, @ bushel... 100 @300 200 @2% 
STRING BEANS, new, # crate Db @1%7 —- @ - 
LETTUCE, @ bbl............. 6 @158 150@ - 
SPIN scm, Souther, # bbi.. 15 @a@ — — @ = 
TOMATOES, # crate........... 00 @ 3800 50 @150 
Squash, # bbl. eae 200 @ 250 @- 
PARSNIPS, ® Mai sk cassors os 2% @ 350 —- @ = 
WATER-CRESSES. # basket... 25 @ 40 30 @ 40 
CUCUMBERS, # 100........ 75 90 
CAULIFLOWERS, # dozen..... 1 00 3 400 1 50 @ 4% 





Gold has been up to 110% and down to 109—closing 
Aug. 12th at 1095, as against 110 on July 11th...... 
The Breadstuff trade has been quite active, but prices 
have been very much unsettled, largely by the unusually 
extensive speculative dealings in Corn and Oats, which 
carried valnes on these products up to high figures. The 
later transactions, however. were on a lower basis fot | 
Corn, Oats, and Rye, while Wheat and Wheat Flont 
closed more firmly. Oats have been very scarce, par 
ticularly old. The export inquiry for Wheat, Cora, and 
shipping grades of Flour, has been brisk at the current | 
quotations. ... Provisions have been more sought after at 
generally higher prices. Pork and Lard have been put — 
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chased freely on speculative account, at advanced figures, 
closing, however, quite depressed. --,Cotton has been in 
good request, but unsettled in price... .A fairly active in- 
quiry prevailed for Wool, at fall rates, and a lively 
demand for Tobacco, the latter largely on specula- 
tion, at improved prices... .Hops closed up more firmly, 
on 2 somewhat better trade and speculative call for sup- 
plies... Hay, Straw, and Seeds quiet. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
98 3,085 27,238 23,961 64,675 
117 2,996 24,902 22,203 57,272 
85 2.264 25,059 22,672 58,861 
$3 2,201 26,917 26,375 65,616 
$83 10,546 104,116 94,311 246,424 
$8,225 115,103 251,118 


WEEK ENDING 





Jotal for 4 Weeks. .31,068 \ 
do. for prev. 4 Week s36,599 231 12,960 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week..... 9,267 96 2,634 = 26,029 23,577 
do. do. last Month... 9,149 58 8,240 21,556 28,775 


do. do. prev’s Month.. 81/37 60 8,986 15,710 37,885 


Beef Cattle,—The heavy receipts during the first 
week of the month were more than the market could 
pear, and at once reduced prices to the lowest rates of 
the previous month. As usual, the poorest grades of 
stock suffered most, and dealers were glad to realize 
without losing more than $100 acarload. It was not that 
prices were too low here, but too high in the West; the 
expectation of a scarcity, which had led buyers to give 
high prices for their stock, proved illusive, and a surplus 
was metinstead. <A sudden falling off of over 4000 head 
jn the next week, helped matters, and brought about a 
temporary recovery of 3g a cent, but this was soon lost, 
and the poverty of the stock brought in was a dead 
weight on the market, too great to be carried. To ship 
stock which sells here at $25 to $30 a head, is a waste of 
time and money, and the effect is to lower the tone of the 
whole market. Thus the market closed dull and irregular, 
with a wide range. Poor Texans sold for 64@ic., and 
the best, which were not good, for 9c. ? Ib. Ordinary 
cattle sold from 11@12%c. # tb., to dress 56 to 58 Ibs. @ 
ewt. Extra brought 12%@13c., to dress 58 ths. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Ave?’. 
July 20. wee T @1IZRC. 10¥@ll ec. Ye, 
July 27 8 @13 ¢. 10¥@11\%e. Moe, 
Aug. 3. . 8¥%@13 c. 11 @lilke. lle. 
eee 7 @18 ¢€. 1eX@I1ke. ll ¢c 


Mileh Cows.—There has been a moderate demand 
for cows, and only a fair supply. The market has been 
dull, and dealers have held‘off for full prices, At the 
close common to choice cows, and calf, were held at 
$40@H75 a head..... Calves.—-The market for calves of 


all surts las been steady and without change. At the | 
‘close the demandis fair. 64@9¢c. @ Tb. was paid for 


poor to prime milk-fed veals ; 4@6c. # D. for buttermilk 
calves, and $%7@$10 per head for grassers..... Sheep 
and Lambs.—There is nothing to note in regard to 
sheep or lambs. The market closes with fair demand for 
good stock, but easy as to poor. Sheep were selling at 
414@6\c. % Ib. for poor to prime, and lambs at 6@S}¢c. 
#@ D..... Swine.-—-There have been no live hogs offered 
for sale the past month. All have been consigned direct 
to slanghterers. Dressed hogs have been firm up to the 
close of the month, when they became weak and fell off 
a fraction, selling at 84y@8%c. @ b., for rough grass-fed, 
and 8%@9c. for corn-fed. The arrivals for July were 
98,616, with an average price of 9@9%c.; for the same 
month of the previous year the arrivals were 132,497, with 
an average price of 644@7'4c. 
— 24 et @ ee > oe —_—-—— 


Recent Sales of Shorthorn Stock. 
—The gale of the stock of Messrs. Hughes & Richardson, 
of Lexington, Ky., on July 22d, realized $51,265 for 86 
head, an average of $730 each for 63 cows and heifers, 
and of $228.26 fer 23 bulls and 6 calves. The highest 
price was $2,150 for a cow, ‘‘ Lady Bates. Several year- 
ling and younger bulls of good blood, were sold for $75 
to $150. The joint sale of E. L. Davison, Wm. Warfield, 
J. G. Kinnard, and some other breeders, of 111 animals, 
held at the farm of Mr. Warfield, realized $31,560, an 
average of $306 for cows and heifers, and of $170 for 
bulls of all ages. At the sale of Messrs. Leney’s herd, 


at Wateringbury, England, 41 head were sold at an aver- 


age of $1,143 for cows and heifers, and $336 for bulls. 
The highest price paid at the sale was for a calf, ‘‘4th 
Grand Duchess of Geneva” a grand daughter of the 
“th Duchess of Geneva,” which was bred by Mr. Shel- 
don, of Geneva, and was imported into England from 
the United States in 1867. The calf brought 2,000 guin- 
eas or $10,400. At Messrs. Abram & Van Metcr’s sale, 
in Clark Co., Ky., 69 head were sold for $36,830, an aver- 
of $618.25 for females, and $182.50 for bulls. At Warnock 
& McGibben’s sale, July 28, %8 head brought $35,690, 
average for females $519.40, for bulls $148.46. It is 
worthy of notice, that on the whole those animals sold, 
that were purchased at the New York Mills sale last year, 
brought prices in advance of their cost. It is safe to 
conclude from this fact that prices are stil] advancing. 











MONTHS 
FOR A YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBE 
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FOR THE 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


READ THIS 


AND TELL 


EVERYBODY 


ABOUT OUR 


)> SPECIAL OFFER 
For 1875. 


TO WIT: 

Every Subscriber in Sep- 
tember, 1874, to the Am- 
erican Agriculturist for 
1875, (that is for Vol. 
XXXIV complete,) will be 
entered on our books at 
once, and receive the pa- 
per the rest of this year 
(8 months) without extra 
charge. 

N. B.—This applies to all 
new Subscribers, whether 
singly at $1.50 a year, or 
» in clubs of four at $1.25 
each, or in clubs of ten at 
$1.20 each, or in clubs of 
‘¥ twenty or more at $1 each. 
Ten cents extra must be 
sent with each subscrip- 
tion for pre-payment of 
postage for the year 1875. 

Every Subscriber who 
remits an additional 25 
cts., to pay for mounting, 
packing, and postage, will 
receive, pre-paid, the beau- 
tiful Chromo 


> “TP FOR REPAIRS.” 


{a¥> The above offer will expire on 
September 30th. Let us hear from 








‘eqs thousands who will take this Journal 4 


| fifteen months for a year’s price. 













































containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type ard condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers. are best 
for larze suns ; make payable to the order of. Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $59 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and geal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods issafe against loss. 





t= N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber, 
whose subscription runs ever into the next yéar, must re- 
mit, in addition to the regular rates, one cent for each 
mouth over which his subscription extends in 1875, or 
ten cents for the whole year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, that is, at the rate of ten cents for the 
year, additional to the regular subscrip<- 
tion. Subscribers in British America will continue to 
send postage as heretofore, for pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, ifsent by mail. Any of thelast seventeen volumes 
(16 to 32) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cemts per vol. (60 cents extra, if retarn- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents eaeh. 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
same terms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 


Our Fair List.—We publish according to 
usage a list of the forthcoming faire, which will be 
found upon pages 858 and 354. The Secretaries of the 
various societies have favored us with official annonnee- 
ments to a greater extent than usual, and in addition to 
the data thus given, others are taken from the numerous 
exchanges that come to our office. Every poss¥:le pains 
is taken to make the list as correct as possible. It some- 
times happens that the date first fixed upon for holding a 
fair will be changed, either on account of the season, for 
the sake of not conflicting with some other fair, or for 
other reason. Several cases of this kind happened Jast 
year in which we were not informed of the change. 
Discrepancies produced by such causes it is impossible to 
avoid. We give the most reliable data we can find, and 
have no doubt that the present list will be found the 
most complete that has yet been published. 

Cornell University has at length fully 
organized its College of Agriculture, as will be seen by 
our advertising columns. Several of the professors in 
this department are personally known to us, as men 
eminently proficient in their specialties. The Univer- 
sity is located at Ithaca, a flourishing town in Central 
New York, in the midst of the most delightful scenery. 


A Railway Gazetteer.—While a Rail- 
way Guide is usefal for some purposes, it is very unsatis- 
factory if one wishes to know upon what line any par- 
ticular town or village is situated. The ‘Gazetteer of 
Railway Stations,” published by the National Railway 
Publication Co., Philadelphia, is a most useful little 
work, as it gives an alphabetical list of all the stations in 
the United States and Canada, showing what line they 
are upen, their population, and stating if they have tele- 
graph and express offices. Besides this, there is Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s Express Directory, showing how to reaeh 
all poiuts in the Pacific and far Western States, together 
with much other useful information. Price, $1. 


The Death of John Staunton 
Gould occurred at his residence in Hudgon, N. Y., on 
August 8th. He died of congestion of the lunge, and was 
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@3-years of age. In early life Mr. Gould took an active 
part in politics, but for many years he has devoted him- 
self to improved agriculture. As President of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, and as lecturer on Mechanics 
‘as Applied to Agriculture, in Cornell University, he 
was thoroughly identified with agricultural pursuits. 
His genial manner made a favorable impression upon all 
who came in contract with him, and his cautionsness and 
careful judgment gave his opinions great weight. The 
State Society and Cornell University have lost a working 
member, and agriculture a most zealous promoter. 





The Death of Henry Stephens, the 
author of the “ Book of the Farm,” took place at his 
residence, near Edinburgh, early in July last. He was in 
the 80th year of his age, and only three years before his 
death he completely revised and largely re-wrote his 
Book of the Farm, which is on all hands admitted to be 
the best practical work on British Agriculture, and which 
has furnished the materials for not a few English and 
some American writers on agriculture. 





Perennial Phloxes.—These plants are 
gradually working their way into popular favor. There 
are now fine varieties from white to scarlet and crimson, 
but we have not seen so pure a white as is shown in the 
flowers of a seedling raised by Mr. White, of Jersey 
Heights, (Jersey City), N.J. The plant is very dwarf, 
truss large, and the flowers without any tinge of green. 
Mx. W. said he had no name for it, and we suggested 
White’s White, which if it were pronounced ‘ whitest 
white,” would not be a misnomer. 





Mir. F. BR. Elliott has removed from 
Cleveland, 0., io New York, office 78 Duane st., where he 
offers his services as landscape gardener and consulting 
horticulturist. While we have had occasion to differ 
from Mr. Ellioit in some matters, we have never had any 
a as to his ability, and feel quite sure that from his 
1 experience, he is capable of giving satisfaction to 
those who may wish his services. 





Comfortable Country Chairs.—The 
chairs illustrated last month, page 305, were noticed on 
their own merits ; we have since learned that they were 
made by A. E. Cooper, of Cooper’s Plains, N. Y., whose 
catalogue shows that he makes a great variety of such 
‘wares. 

- The Submerged Pamp.—Having occa- 
sion to put a pump into a well this spring, and finding 
that several neighbors, who were using the Submerged, 
gave a good account, we fixed upon this style of pump. 
It is very simple iu construction, works easily, and 
answers admirably as a force-pump. The pump itself 
being tinder water it cannot possibly freeze, nor is there 
ever any annoyance from its getting dry. Thus far we 
are quite satisfied with its operation. 





Weigh and Measure Everything. 
—Now that the season for selling has arrived, we would 
impress upon our readers the necessity for accurately 
weighing and measuring everything they sell. There is 
too much guess-workdone. Buyers are handling produce 
every day of the year, and they weigh and measure all 
they handle. They are well posted. Farmers are not. 
When it comes to estimate the farmers are beat. ‘‘It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer.” And farmers are 
too easily persuaded by his pertinacity. Besides, farm- 
ers want the money and do not like to lose asale. So 
they give way. There is no settler of disputes so stub- 
born as a good platform scale. A Fairbanks’ scale will 
gave many words, and much time and loss. Every barn 
should be provided with one, and nothing should be 
taken out for sale until it is weighed and plainly marked 
with its weight. 


Butchers’ Offal.—‘ D. B.,”’ Champaign, 
Til, Butchers’ offal should be composted with earth in 
layers of a foot of each, and the pile well covered with 
earth. In this condition it should remain for a few 
weeks, when the pile may be turned over or mixed and 
spread at once, to be plowed lightly under the surface. 





Crops in Kansas.—We have received 
Alfred Gray, Topeka, Secretary of the State Board 
Agriculture, a copy of the reports made by County 
Agricultural Societies, to the State Board of Agriculture 
of Kansas, of the acreage and condition of crops up to 
the first of July last. From these it appears that the 
acreage of almost every crop is considerably larger than 
last year, while the average condition is generally better 
than last year, wueat being the most remarkable excep- 
tion. The value of these reports is greatly enhanced by 
their promptness, and if the State and local societies 
elsewhere, would emulate the example of the Kansas 





service to the farmers of the whole country would be of 
great value. Reports now of last year’s crop, are about 
as useful as a last year’s almanac. They are as plentiful 
as they are useless. These reports from Kansas are the 
first we have seen of the present crop, except general 
estimates not pretending to accuracy. 





“Lump upon a Mare.’ — “J. G.,” 
Preston Co., W.Va. A swelling upon the abdomen, near 
the udder, of a mare, which has recently foaled, may be 
due to several causes. It may be the result of inflamma- 
tion of the udder, or what is known as ‘ mammitis,’’ or 
it may be caused by an injury in getting overa fence. In 
either case it would be safe to bathe it with cold water. 





Lime upon Wheat.— J. T. G.,” Lafay- 
ette, Va. Lime is rarely used in less quantities than 15 
to 40 bushels per acre. Any quantity that could be sown 
with a guano attachment toa drill would be too small an 
application to have any effect. One of the useful effects 
of lime is its mechanical operation upon the soil, and 
another is its chemical action upon the vegetable matter 
contained in the soil, and for either of these effects to be 
made apparent, at least 15 bushels per acre should be used. 








IcesHouses and Milk-Rooms.—The 
numerous inquiries for a connected ice-chamber and 
milk-room are not unnoticed. Press of other matter so 
far has forced their postponement. 





Sowing Guano or Pliaster.—‘ D. 
B.,” Champaign, Ill. Guano or plaster may be sown 
broadcast by a Seymour’s broadcast sower, which sows 
evenly from 25 pounds to 1,000 pounds peracre. It is 
disagreeable to sow either of these fertilizers by hand. 





Application of Superphosphate.— 
“Cc. F. W.,’’ Shufordsville, N.Y. We have found the 
best method of applying superphosphate to the wheat 
crop to be to sow half the quantity, or 150 lbs. with the 
seed in the fall, and the other half in spring, as soon as 
growth commences. For spring crops it should be sown 
with the seed, and as near to it as possible. 





Wistaria.—‘“ A. M. P.,’’ Norwich, N. Y. 
In localities too severe for the Wistaria, it should be laid 
upon the ground and covered with a few inches of earth. 
If it is necessary to do this, care shonld be taken in sum- 
mer that the stems do not get so entangled with the 
trellis as to make removal difficult. If the Chinese is 
not hardy, why not grow the American ? 





Sunflowers.—“ Alabama,” we have not the 
slightest faith in the story that sunflowers will prevent 
* chills and fever.’’ The leaves of this plant can do no 
more than any other foliage in purifying the air, and 
where this disease prevails, there is usually foliage in 
plenty. This sunflower matter is an old story. The 
latest thing is the Eucalyptus, or blue gum, which is said 
to be asure cure. We have no more faith in this than in 
the sunflower, and singularly enough, its anti-malarious 
properties are not known in its native Australia. 





Paris Green.—“J. H. F.,” Monroe Co., 
Pa. Paris Green is not soluble in water, it is only sus- 
pended. It may be applied by a watering pot, stirring it 
as often as it settles, or by means of a whisk broom. 


Seed Rye.—“H. C. M.,” Rockland Co., N. 
Y. You can procure excellent seed rye of R. H. Allen & 
Co., 189 Water St., N.Y. It is grown by William Crozier, 
of Northport, Long Island. 

Weed Named.—‘ Farmer,” Westford, Vt. 
The specimens sent is the Rough Corn-flower, Rudbeckia 
hirta,a plant which a few years ago was rare in the 
Eastern States, but which is nowunfortunately becoming 
toocommon. We know of no specific treatment for this 
or any other weeds, except good cultivation. One thing 
should be done at once—cut the tops and prevent its 
spreading by seed. 

Rabbits.—“E. A. T.,” Pa. We have not 
much faith in the profitableness of rabbits—that is, to 
sell as food. The wild rabbits, or hares, are offered in 
the markets at a very low price, and meet with but slow 
sale. We are not a rabbit-eating people. 





Mydrangea.—D. T. Ness. The flower of 
Hydrangea Hortensia frequently comes blue, like the 
specimen you send. Gardeners endeavor to produce 
this color by the use of peat, iron, and other applications, 
but it often appears without any special treatment. 





Cider Mills.—“H. T. E.,” Belleville, N. J. 
The price of a good portable cider mill, such as the 


are to be found described in our advertising column, i 
Mins, ig 


from $10 up to $40 or $50, according to size. 
est is a size suitable for small orchards. = het, 





Iron Hurdles.—‘“T. G.,” Kittrels, y Cc 
We do not know of any maker of iron hurdles, te rt 
are any such, possibly your inquiry may attract th 
of the parties. Basson: 





Virginia State Agricultura] So. 
ciety.—This association offers premiums Of vario ~ 
values, form $50 downward, for essays upon such pia 
cal subjects as the following: on the best management t 
a farm of 150 acres, devoted to mixed farming ; eebiieie 
essays for different districts requiring different treatment 
being called for; on the best management of various 
crops; on grasses adapted to Virginia; on swine. on 
cattle, etc ; for the best experiments in the cultivation of 
various crops, and in the use of fertilizers. We could 
suggest only one addition to such an excellent list, which 
is a premium for the best managed and cultivated farm, 
To see and examine the best managed farm in any dis. 
trict, would be worth a world of written description, 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS. —In former 
months we have had occasion to notice the fluctuating 
character of the “‘ humbug business.” At some seasons 
we are overrun with complaints ef old and new Schemes, 
and at loss to which to give prominence; then again 
there seems to be very little activity among the swind. 
lers. The present is one of those seasons of quiet. These 
fellows find the greater number of their victims among 
the rural population, and they no doubt are aware that 
in hay and harvest time the farmer and his family are too 
busy to read their persuasive documents. So these 
schemers of all kinds during the summer keep very quiet, 
The successful ones, and some of them are very succegs- 
ful in money-making—especially the quack doctorgs— 
may be found at the watering places, cutting a dash with 
their splendid horses and costlier carriages, and vieing 
with the gamblers in making a vulgar display of diamonds, 


WALL STREET, 


Some chaps advertise that money invested by them in 
stocks and gold, pays 200 per cent a month, and strange 
to say, apparently sensible people believe this, and ask us 
if it will be safe to invest in the hands of the advertisers, 
Safe! bless your heart, yes, so safe that mortal eye will 
never see it again. One of these inquirers writes that he 
wishes to invest $10—let him do so by all means, it will 
not be paying very dearly for a lesson. If this correspon- 
dent really thinks that any business which’ pays 200 per 
cent. monthly, needs to advertise for customers, be can 
afford to pay $10 to be taught better. He says, ‘tell us 
all you know about the Bankers and Brokers of New 
York city.”” We have had some funny requests in our 
day, but this is the funniest. Still we can reply briefly, 
There are bankers and brokers even in Wall street, who 
are men of the highest honor, and who would Jose their 
right hand, before they would do a mean thing. This 
class do not hold out ridiculous inducements to their pa- 
trons. Then there are those who call themselves bankers 
and brokers, who will do anything to make a dollar, and 
woe be to the man who gets into their hands. We do 
not claim to have an acquaintance with this style of 
brokers, but it comes in“our way now and then, to krow 
something of their operations. About a year ago a gentle- 
man, who had in successful business in a Western city 
accumulated what he thought was a handsome compe- 
tence, came to New York to live at his ease; he became 
interested in Wall-st.,and thinking that he might as 
well increase his moderate fortune, placed his available 
means in the hands of one of these brokers. He was kept 
along with reports of enough successes, to encourage 
him, and the speculations continued all winter. When he 
came to square accounts with his broker, $5 was all that 
he had left. Our friend turned his face westward, quite 
convinced that he had seen enough of Wall street. Now, 
if a man of fair business talent, and who, being upon the 
spot, could watch matters daily, fared so poorly, what 
sort of chance has one who lives at a distance, and knows 
nothing of the tricks of the street, if he puts his money 
in the hands of a curbstone-shyster? If one has money, 
be it only $10, he is quite right in trying to invest that 
sum in such a manner as will increase it. but he may-be 
quite sure that the way not to do it, is to intrust it to the 
tender mercies of sharpers calling themselves brokers. ..: 
Complaints still come with rezard to dealers in 

CHEAP SEWING MACHINES. 

We have said all that need be upon this subject. We 
repeat that there is no help, so far as we are aware, for 
those who have sent money, and received no returns. It 
is impossible for us to comply with the request of those 
who ask us to investigate their cases. We could not pos- 
sibly give the time to the matter, even if it would do any 
good. The chaps need only say that no money had been 








** Keystone,” or the “ Buckeye,’’ or some others, which 


received from the complaining party, and that would be 
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the end of it. The only machine of the make now most 
advertised, that we have seen, is a very funny affair, a 
very burlesque on machinery; the parties advertising 
are, or were a short time ago, in a very obscure upper 
room, withont any sign to indicate their whereabouts. 
The look of the affair is suspicious, and the complaints 
that we have had are so numerous, that we feel ita duty 
to warn our readers against sending money to any un- 
known parties, who offer cheap sewing machines. 
THE C. 0. D. SUPPLY CO. 
is still operating, apparently devoting itself especially to 
the Southern States. Let them alone, there is altogether 
too much machinery about it, and there is great danger 
that you will get your fingers pinched.....Our correspon- 
dent C. T. S.,in West Va., can not have long been a 
reader of the Agriculturist, or he would not have asked 
us to get his prize from the 
METROPOLITAN PRIZE ASSOCIATION, 

We could not think of it. What these people want, is 
your $7.50, and then you may get your $250 melodeon— 
and then again you may not—probably not. Our corre- 
spondent evidently fears that he may run some risk in 
sending his money, so he writes to ask us to get his 
prize. No, we thank you.....Here is a correspondent in 
Tennessee, who asks us if our laws can not stop these 
Prize Associations. Certainly. We have laws enough, 
and upright judges, but laws do not put themselves in 
operation ; there must be complaint and proof of wrong 
doing, in order to convict. On account of the fact that 
the victims of city swindlers reside at a distance, these 
evil-doers stand in little fearof the law. If one who 
lives in a distant State, merely asserts that he has been 
swindled by some one in New York, the law can do 
nothing. The only thing that has any effect upon these 
fraudulent schemes, is the exposure that the Agriculturist 
has giver. them these many years, and in which it has 
had but scant assistance from other papers. Were every 
paper, agricultural or otherwise, to refuse all doubtful 
advertisements, and to keep their readers warned against 
all suspicious schemes, the occupation of the whole horde 
of these swindlers would be at an end. 


iv IN THE ‘‘ MEDICAL” LINE. 

The advertising dodges of these quack-medicine fel- 
lows are numerous, and some of them ingenious; thus 
there is onc in Buffalo, who advertises that he will send 
a‘ prize-picture’’ free. ‘‘ An ingenious gem, 50 objects 
to find.” Many a boy or girl will invest a stamp for the 
sake of getting a puzzle-picture—or a picture of any kind. 
In return they get a card with a very poor puzzle-picture 
npon one side, and npon the Other side an advertisement 
of a book on sexual matters, which will be ‘‘ sent secure, 
post-paid, for 10 cents.” The book is like all of its class, 
intended to work upon the imagination, and excite the 
fears of the young—and then it follows as a matter of 
course, that the only safety of the reader lies in placing 
himself in the hands of this wonderful Abbey, at $10 per 
month. He is a high old fellow, this Abbey—as he says, 
“‘none living know my present remedy.’? What would 
become of the world, if this Abbey should die ?—His pre- 
cious pamphlet goes into our collection of curiosities. 
Don’t take the road leading to that ‘ Toll-Gate.”’....They 
get the news slowly ont in Wisconsin, for here is one at 
this late day, who asks about 
r OLD MOTHER NOBLE. 

It is so long since that we heard of the dear old ‘‘ crit- 
tur,” that she had quite gone outof mind. Our cor- 
respondent can find ‘* what we think of” Old Mother N. 
by consulting these columns for two years back, but a 
particularly touching account of him is given in Decem- 
ber last. He was last known as Dr. Clark Johnson, Ed- 
win Eastman, and the rest of her..... Then here is an- 
other from a Kentucky friend, who thinks we ought to 
expose 

UNCLE BEN JO’S BELL-TONGUE SYRUP. 

This is alsoan old affair. It seems a waste of good 
space to devote it to such shallow nonsense. We have 
already given all needed attention to this particular hum- 
bug. Ifthere is any live mortal who can read, who will 
believe the statements put forth in this pamphlet, nothing 
that we can say will prevent him from being a victim. 
We are sorry for the “poor, susceptible farmers,” but 
‘what can we do other than to caution them against all 
guch things. If a ‘‘ subscriber to the Agriculturist”’ is, 
as you state, an agent for this quackery, we are sorry, 
‘but there is no knowing how much worse he might have 
done, had he not taken the Agriculturist. 

INSTITUTES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

We must again repeat what we have said so often, that 
there is no such thing, properly speaking, as the “‘N. Y. 
Medical University.” One or more quacks choose to 
adopt this title, to aid the sale of their preposterous 
Medicines. We suppose that the Attorney General of the 
State could prevent them from using this title, but he has 
not seen fit todo so. No proper medical college—there 
€an be no such thing as ‘‘ medical university ’—ever 





ever advertise cures. Colleges and-universities are edu- 
cational institutions, and not medicine shops. So with 
these so-called medical “ Institutes,” they are generally 
run by quacks of the most dangerous kind. The recent 
death of a young lady in one of these “Institutes” in 
New York, may lead to an overhauling of the whole crew. 


THE OLD, OLD DODGE, 


is now being played by one Daniel Adee. It is the 
“Preacher of the Gospel,” or “retired missionary” 
dodge. D. A.’s oldest son gets dead-sick with consump- 
tion—something wonderful cured him, and the prescrip- 
tion can be had by addressing Dan—as aforesaid. It is so 
kind of Dan, to offer the prescription, and to generously 
pay for advertising that he will do so! One of our friends 
sent for the prescription, just to see if it was as we pre- 
dicted. Dan Adee had a son restored by the “ Indian 
Cough Plant,” the same thing that cured the son of Dr. 
Brant, who was missionary to the Blackfect Indians, and 
he learned all about it from a squaw! All you have to 
dois to get the stuff known to the “native Indians” 
(who ever saw any other?) as ‘‘Indian Cough Plant,” 
steep it in water, and take it. But those poor, “ mis’- 
able unfort’nates,’’ what don’t have no correspondents 
among the Injuns with dark colored pedal extremities, 
can get the extract, for $2 a bottle, from this dear bene- 
volent ** Minister of the Gospel”’—or what is the same 
thing, Mr. D. Adee. Daniel, this is old unto staleness 
—itis malodorous. Step aside, and let 


“pocr.”” WHITE AND HIS CURATIVE SYRUP 


come to the front. Now here is something worthy of the 
genius of Huyler, 7 .the narrative of dear Eddie 
Eastman, thrilling as it\ 4, is hardly so ingenious as the 
story of how White came by his Curative Syrup. We 
wish we had room for the whole, but can make only an 
abstract. The old man White having ‘ educated” his 
son, sent him out with ‘large sums of money,” to dis- 
cover “hidden secrets relating to medicine.” We 
should’nt like to be a medical secret with White, Jr., 
after us, not much. He “did” the Indian tribes of this 
country, but nairy a secret could he find. Then he went 
for the ‘‘ wise men of the East,’? whoever they may be, 
and there he learned that the Jesuits received regularly 
from South America a medicine possessing wonderful 
properties, and that it came from Rio Janeiro. Nothing 
easier than for young White to “up and dust’ and “ git” 
for Rio. Here he learned that an ‘“‘aged monk from the 
mountains” made regular shipments to “the Jesuits in 
the East.”” What was easier than for White to lay low 
for this monk, to follow him to his cave in the moun- 
tains. And then—ah White, it was a little mean—to get 
up into a tree and watch how the old fellow didit. And 
then he gives a picture of the monk’s laboratory, which 
should convince the most sceptical. The monk was so 
indiscreet as to have his formula upon ‘‘a paper pasted 
on a board,’’ and when he had stopped work for the 
night, what was easier than for White to copy off this 
paper ‘* by the light of the moon *—in Latin at that—and 
to “git? once more. Rather hard on the monk, but the 
end justified the means. When he reached home, the 
senior White was just breathing his last, but junior 
White, who had driven up in a ‘“‘ beautiful coach,” with 
a “fine span of horses”—how touching all these little 
particulars are—soon put a stop tothe old man’s troubles, 
and cured him at once. If you don’t believe it, there is 
a picture of the old man White reading the Bible; old 
mother W. sitting as straight as if she had swallowed a 
ram-rod; then young Doctor White—the chap who 
choused the monk out of his secret, and his wife—and, 
oh! the children—well the chap ought to make some- 
thing out of his syrup, to find bread and shoes for all 
these little Whites—and so near of a size, too. Take 
this White’s Curative Syrup thing altogether, it is a little 
the steepest piece of quackery we have seen in a long 
time. Somehow we can’t help thinking that the hand 
which did Ned Eastman’s narrative, had to do with this. 
Is it possible that this country can boast of two such ? 
THE COUNTERFEIT MONEY OR “ QUEER” 
business is duller than we have ever before known it, 
One P. A. Schneider, at Allentown, Pa., who claims to 
be agent for “ the New York Co.,”” sends out about the 
richest specimen of a circular, that we have seen. Either 
this Schneider is an ignorant ass, or he assumes to be 
simple and stupid, with the hope that some who think 
themselves smart, will catch at the bait. We incline to 
the last view of the case. Here is a specimen of his cir- 
cular: ‘‘I have no counterfeit money. I have rail jinine 
goods money I was 10. years in the Unided State print- 
ing Office in that tim I did slib a few blades, and now I 
make my own goods in my own printing office—if you 
dond trust me then Come in Town & C mE.” —That, Mr. 
Schneider, is just “a little too thin.” 
A Monstrous Lilium auratum.— 

The “‘ monstrosum”’ forms of the common Japan lily (Z. 
speciosum) are well known, as the habit has become so 





makes or sells medicines, nor does any such institution 


fixed, that bulbs producing monstrous stems cre offered 


for sale. We never saw a monstrous Gold-banded Lily 
(Z. auratum) until Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., recent- 
ly sent us a specimen, In this, asin the others, the stem 
is several inches broad, and flattened as if what should 
be several stems, were soldered together, and the upper 
portion of it is clothed with flowers as closely as can be 
packed. By counting a portion, we estimate that this 
stem produced considerably over a hundred mediuns 
sized blooms, and is altogether one of the most wonder- 
ful specimens of floral abundance that we have seen. 


The Colorado Potate Beetle in 
New Jersey.—Just as we go to press, there comes 
the startling announcement that the dreadful “ potato 
bug,” has at last made its way to the coast. It has been 
found near Elizabeth, and in the Saddle River township, 
N. J. Coming so late in the seAson, it can do but little 
damage to the present crop, but next year farmers will 





have work todo. Let New Jersey look out! 





Eastman’s Business College.—tThis 
establishment, which not many years ago began in a 
ridiculously small way, now has some 1600 students, 60 
instructors, and occupies several large buildings in the 
beautiful city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A directory, giv- 
ing the present residence and occupation of the graduates 
of this college, shows that the young men are making 
their way in the world. Circularscan be had by address- 
ing the President, H. G. Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

New Raspberries.—Several new rasp- 
berries have been brought this season for our inspection. 
The only one of these of any promise, was a variety 
brought by Mr. Saunderson, of Staten Island, which had 
excellent qualities fora market berry, it being of good 
size, bright color, and, what is of most importance, great 
firmness. 

Wild Carrots.—“ J. L. W.,’’ Thomasville, 
N.C. It is true that the Wild Carrot does not spread by 
the root, but it produces an abundance of seed to con- 
tinue the crop. The plant should not be allowed to per- 
fectits seed. — 

Spreading Lime.—‘H. H. F.,’’ Layans- 
ville, Pa., Lime can not be spread as it comes fromthe 
kiln, it must first be slacked. Then the easiest and cheap- 
est method is to spread it with long handled shovels either 
direct from the heaps, or from the box of a low sled. 

Blackberries.—‘ J. B. D.’’ says: “On p. 
288, speaking of the cultivation of blackberries, you 
direct the new canes to be pinched off at the hight of five 
or six feet. Having tried various hights, I have found 
that my berries are largest and most abundant whén the 
canes are cut back to within three or four feet of the 
ground.’’—Our correspondent does not say what varieties 
he has kept at this hight. In restricting the plants in 
this manner, we should fear that they might be forced 
into flower unseasonably. 





The White Willow.—“L. L.,” Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. The white willow is almost universally well 
spoken of through the West, as a rapid grower, and a 
useful tree, both for shelter and for hedges. A great 
many persons are planting it, and we have seen trees 
from cuttings, planted three years ago, which were three 
inches thick, and fifteen feet high. Those trees may be 
cut this year, or next, for fence-poles. There are also 
many willow hedges planted, and if they are not‘all that 
may be desired, yet they grow quickly, and make a good 
wind-break ; when three or four inches thick they may 
be lopped off at four feet from the ground, to furnish 
poles for rails. The cuttings should be thicker and 
larger than usually planted. An inch in diameter at least 
and four feet Jong, is a good size. They should be set 
foot apart, and eighteen inches deep. 





Onion Grub.—J. B. Duffey, N. J., writes: 
‘¢' Three times in my somewhat limited experience I have 
been visited by the onion grub, the ravages of which, on 
each occasion, threatened the entire destruction of my 
beds. It was suggested to me to use soot, sprinkling it 
along the rows. I did so, and the effect was almost 
magical. My onions immediately ceased wilting, and an 
examination of the plants a day or two after the applica- 
tion showed no trace of the grub. The remedy never 
failed me, and besides, it acted as a vigorous fertilizer 
to the crop.” } 

“i ee 
Wheat and Guano Drill.—“P. N? 
Clinton Co., Ill. All the drills made for sowing graim 
have attachments for sowing fine fertilizers along with ~ 
the seed. But there is no drill made that sows lime in 
such amanner. Lime always contains hard lumps, which 
render such a method of sowing impracticable, 
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Stopping Leaks in a Roof.—Mont- 
clair. When a shingle roof becomes worn and leaky, the 
cheapest plan in the end is to havea newroof. There 
are a variety of roof paints which will make a temporary 
repair, but the contraction and expansion by heat and 
moisture, will soon open the cracks again, and the roof 
will be as leaky as before it was painted. 
























































































Spaying Heifers or Cows.—‘R. M.” 
Both heifers and cows are sometimes spayed. The for- 
; ‘ mer are thus made to grow to a larger size for beef, and 
eee ” the latter are made to give milk for several years without 
. intermission. Spaying cows is useful, when milk is de- 

sired regularly, in places where bulls are not kept, as in 

cities. The operation should be performed by a veterin- 

ary surgedn. It can not be done safely by a person who 
_ Knows it only from books. 





Leaky Cisterns.—‘S. H. H.,” Tioga, Co., 
“N.Y. There is no help for a cistern, at the bottom of 
whica there is a spring of water. The water will break 
; 1rough in spite of all one can do, in most cases if not in 
all. We would abandon euch a cistern rather than be 
’ bothered with it, and try another place. 





Fodder Crops for the South.— 
Alabama. Cat-tail millet is one of the many varicties of 
what is known as Hungarian grass (Setaria Germanica, 
botanically). It is an excellent fodder crop for the South. 
-The Southern peaisa good foddercrop. Oats and rye 
may be sown for winter feed. Barley and vetches sown 

_together are also an excellent fodder crop. With these 
and corn, bects, cabbage, and rape, a succession of fod- 
der crops might be had throughout the season. 





Irrigating Corn or Cotton.—aAla- 
bama. It would undoubtedly pay to water.both corn and 
cotton during drouths, if the water can be procured with- 
out expense. But it is useless to water crops during the 
day time, and under a hot sun. The water should be 
applied during the evening or in the night. The cheapest 
method would be to turn the water from a stream direct- 
ly into furrows between the rows if this is possible. 
Watering by means of sprinklers upon wheels, might be 
used while the crop is small, but it would be slow and 
costly. If a width of 6 feet is watered at one passage 
through the rows, every mile travelled would water 

‘three quarters of an acre. It isa question altogether of 
“the cost of procuring the water. 





A Gorged Cow.—‘ J. H. F.,’’ Canadensis, 
Pa. When acow has been carelessly allowed to gorge 
herself with dry meal, the safest remedy is to withhold 
water, except in smal] quantities, to give a pint of lin- 
seed oil, by the mouth, and injections of soap and 
water, until the bowels are evacuated. No food should 
be given until the stomach and bowels are freed. 





The American Poultry Pedigree 
Book.—We have a sample sheet of the forthcoming 
“American Pedigree Poultry Book.” We have already 
expressed our opinion of this book. The “ Amefican 
Swine Herd-book,” failed to become a fact, from its 
obvious impossibility. But a poultry pedigree book is 
more impossible stili, if we may use such a term; it is an 
absurdity that we could hardly suppose would be enter- 
tained. To what vast proportions it must arrive in two 
»or three years, if it is generally used! and if it is not 
generally used, it becomes worthless. The impossibility 
of identifying any bird, and the confusion which exists 
from the beginning, will certainly lead to frauds which 
cannot be detected, and there will be no confidence in it. 
And then there will be complaining and trouble. 





Clipping the Toes of a Cow.—'R. 
M.,” Salt Lake City. When the hoof of a cow, ox, or 
sheep, grows too long at the toe, it may be shortencd 
by taking a pair of strong pincers, such as are used by 
: blacksmiths for horse-shoeing, grinding the edges 
sharp, and cutting away the toes, until they are reduced 
fo a proper sliape. Or a strong paring knife may be 
nsed if handled with care, but it is not nearly so safe as 
the pincers. Animals with fect too long at the toe, 
should be attended to at once, or lameness may result. 


To Raise a Spring.—‘T. L.,”’ Gadsden, 
Ala. It would not answer to build a wall around a 
spring, in the hope to raise it 12 feet, The water would 

. break out somewhere else. The best plan perhaps would 
be to put in a hydraulic ram. 


£Selecting Eggs for Pullets.—A cor- 
_ fespordent sends us a slip, containing an article from an 
_ Siuglish paper upon this subject. It is stated that the 
sition of the air-bubble in the egg will determine the 
kof the chicken. There are four illustrations of the 
of the eggs, and the positions of the air-bubble. 














Two of them we have studied and compared together. 
One of these is said to show the kind of egg that ‘“ will 
hatch a lively cockerel,” and the other “ will hatch a pul- 
let.” This is definite ; but unfortunately, on comparing 
the engravings, the shapes of the eggs, and the positions 
of the air-bubble are exactly the same in both. Asimilar 
result has occurred in every case, in which we have close- 
ly investigated the statements of those who have pre- 
tended to know more of this thing than any other man. 
The fact is, as yet this question of sex is undetermined, 
and a long series of observations, scientifically conduct- 
ed, are needed, instead of vague surmises, and haphazard 
conclusions, before we can safely determine anything 
about it. 


Permanent Grass.—“ J. W. C.,” Rock- 
ford, Ill. There is no more unanswerable proof that 
permanent meadows may be established in our climate, 
than the prairies which have been broken up and chang- 
ed into corn-fields. Forages these prairies have produced 
grass, and have supported millions of animals which 
have grazed upon them, and yet they have increased in 
fertility during all those years, so that since those ancient 
pastures have been plowed, they have borne repeated 
crops of grain year after year. What has been may 
again be. It isa great benefit toa farm to have a portion 
of it in permanent grass, and every new prairie farm 
opened, should have at least one-third of the area 
reserved from the plow, for pasture only. 





Bone-Dust for Wheat.—“ A. P.,’’ Pep- 
pertown, Ind. We would rather use Peruvian guano for 
a wheat crop than bone-dust. The bone-dust is only 
very slowly soluble, and there would be very little effect. 
150 to 200 Ibs. guano per acre, on the contrary, would 
havea very good effect upon the wheat. It should be sown 
with the wheat in the drill, or broadcast, and harrowed 
in along with the wheat. 


Sweet Potatoes for Feed.—‘ J. M. 
D.,”’ Pierce Co., Ga. We have never fed swect potatoes 
to stock, but should expect them to be more valuable than 
round potatoes, turnips, or beets. 





To Dispose of Straw, Shucks, and 
Cobs.—“ B. F. B.,’’ Uvaldy Co., Texas. Wecan suggest 
no way of making up these matters into manure, but by 
penning cattle upon them; unless it be by scattering 
them upon the ground, and plowing them under the 
surface. The latter will probably be the easiest and 
cheapest method. It is better than not using them at all 
or burning them. 





Bloody Milk. — “Subscriber,” Orlando, 
Ind. Bloody milk is generally caused by a congested 
state of the lacteal vessels, through which the red coloring 
matter of the blood, which is called hematosin, escapes 
into the milk. Cooling food should be given, and a 
strong dose of epsom salts, (12 to 16 ounces). Theudder 
should be bathed in cold water freely several times a day. 





As to Draining.—‘‘G. G.,” Greenville, 
Ill. Before so costly a work as underdraining a farm is 
undertaken, it would be well tocount the cost. It is well 
worth the small sum of $1.50, to have the means of doing 
this. ‘“ Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health,” can 
be had for this price, and will give all necessary informa- 
tion as to cost and mode of doing the work. 

Top-dressing Mcadows.—“W.W.5S.,” 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. There is no better season for top- 
dressing meadows than the present month. Anything in 
the shape of manure or fertilizers is better than nothing. 
Well rotted fine manure is the best application that can 
be made. Next to that is coarse fresh manure, decom- 
posed woods’ earth, rotten chip dirt, tanner’s waste, or 
sweepings of village streets. Where refuse from woolen 
factories, slaughter houses, or city waste of all kinds 
can be procured, these should be composted with earth 
from the roadsides, or bottoms of ditches, and lime or 
wood ashes, and after remaining a month in the heap, 
they may be spread upon the grass. It is well to harrow 
up bare spots, and sow some more grass seed upon them, 
The earlier this can be done the better for the meadow, 
as the heavier coating of fall growth that can be procured, 
the safer it will be from injury by frost. Meadows 
should not be closely pastured at this season, 





Charleston Superphosphate.— J. 
M. D.,”’ Blackshaw, Ga. The prepared Charleston phos- 
phates_will be valuable for cabbages and turnips. These 
crops are specially improved by. manures containing 
phosphoric acid. 

Cutting Corm for Fodder.—‘C. T. 
8.,”" Nissequoque, L. 7. Jt is possidjie to cut up corii- 
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stalks with the ears for fodder. We haye done 
large-sized ‘* Telegraph Fodder-Cutter,” run by at 
horse tread-power, as fast as one man could fond tae 
corn. Such fodder, however, should either be Steam 2 
or ground in a “Little Giant’? mill—an ordinary rie 
mill would answer the purpose very well—to Preve: 
much of the corn passing away whole and undigesteg z 


with a 





Sugar from Beets.— A Reader.” The 
manufacture of sugar from beets needs some delicate 
chemical processes to get rid of the salts, which interfere 
with the extraction of the sugar. It is thig difficult 
which has hitherto caused many failures in beet ae. 
making, and in a small way it would prohibit the domes. 
tic manufacture altogether. For sweets for home use 
that can be produced upon the farm, there is nothing bet. 
ter than syrup from sorghum. This can be made ing 
small way as easily as maple sugar. 

Breaking Hedge Rows.—“ i. E. Van 
D.,’’ Geneva, Kansas, recommends hedge rows to be bro- 
ken in June if possible, but not later than July 15th, 
The rows he broke in August, 1873, were so tough the 
past spring that the hedge could not be planted. The 
rows should also be 12 feet wide in place of 6 fect, 





Sweet Potatoes.—W. H. L.,” Moberly 
Mo, In all Northern localities sweet potatoes require 
artificial heat to carry them safely through the winter, 
They should not be exposed to a temperature below 60°, 
and those who grow them in large quantities have a 
house for the purpose, in which a fire may be built when- 
ever necessary. Small lots can be kept in a box or bar. 
rel in the kitchen, or other warm room ; we have known 
them to keep in an unusually warm and dry cellar, 

Garden Questions.—“H. &.,” Brandon, 
Wis. It will not do good, but hurt, to take, away the 
leaves of cabbages and cauliflowers while they are grow. 
ing. It is not essential for the forming of cauliflower 
heads to draw the leaves over the head, but it is well to 
break down a few leaves when the head is forming, to 
keep the sun from it. Do not understand your question 
about ‘top seed’? onions ; the other is answered in an 
article on p. 341. Salsify, or vegetable oyster, will some- 
times bloom, as will other root crops, the first year from 
seed, but the sced from such plants should never be saved, 





Seed Wheat.—“B. L.,” Clinton Co., Ohio. 
It is questionable if it would pay to purchase eeed wheat 
from a distance, at double the ordinary market price or 
even less than that, unless in a very small quantity and 
for an experiment. It is not safe to risk one’s whole 
crop, by changing the seed without knowing exactly 
what you are doing. The finer white wheats require 
richer soil than the hardier red wheats, and the difference 
in the market price will not warrant paying much 
higher for the seed. It is not so much to the seed as to 
the land, that we are to look for better crops, and by 
selecting a good sample of ordinary wheat free from 
weeds, at a few cents above the market price, one may do 
better than by paying a double or treble price for other 
seed, the only merit of which may be that it comes 
from a distance and costs so much. Clean selected 
seed is worth 25 cents a bushel above the usual market 
price of the same variety. 

Wheat on Corn Stubble.— W. W.,” 
Mifflin, Ohio. There are times and places in which sow- 
ing winter wheat upon an unplowed corn stubble may be 
not only permissible, but proper, as the best thing that 
can be done. The solid bed thus gained for the seed is 
often an advantage, as is also the time saved. But where 
the chinch-bug prevails, all the loose corn stubs should 
be gathered up and burned, as it is in these and other 
rubbish that this pest harbors and is sheltered through 
the winter. The clearing up of such rubbish every fall 
should be done for the purpose of destroying injurious 
insects, which would prey upon the coming crop. 


Cheese Factory at South Bend, 
Ind.—“W. R.,” South Bend, Ind. Factory men are 
averse to investing their capital in new places, unless 
under such guarantees that they will be independent of 
any adverse action by their patrons at any time in the 
future. Cases have happened in which, after a factory 
has been built, those supplying milk have professed to be 
disappointed, and have withheld the milk, leaving the 
owner of the factory “ina fix.” The best plan is for the 
owners of the cows to subscribe the money and build the 
factory, and lease it to the factory man. For 400 cows a 
sum of about $7 per cow would put up the factory and 
furnish it. But before it is built, it would be wise to 
have a competent person to examine the locality, and ad- 
vise as to the propriety of building the factory. L. B. 
Arnold, of Rochester, or Gardiner B. Weeks, of Utica, N. 
Y., would give trustworthy adyice upon this point. 
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Hereford Cattle.—‘ J. C. E.,”’ Milton, 
Ohio. The Herefords are the next best beef cattle to the 
Shorthorns. They are probably superior to these in some 
districts. They are, however, at present unfashionable, 
but the time may not be far distant when these or some 
other race may ov vershadow the now favorite Shorthorns, 
just as the Shorthorns displaced the once favorite Long- 
horns. The Herefords are a pure breed of large bodied 
white-faced cattle, reddish-brown in color otherwise, 
which are excellent feeders, with good constitutions, and 
fine beef producers. They will doubtless be exhibited at 
your State Fair, and will be found worthy of examination. 





Safe Emasculation.—“ A. T. J.,” South 
Bend, Ind. If the cut in the scrotim is made low down, 
so that any pus that is formed can escape, the operation 
of castrating is made much safer than if the cut is made 
higher up. The great danger is from inflammation, the 
closing of the wound, and the formation of pus, which 
can not escape and is absorbed into the system, poison- 
ing the blood. If the wound is kept open until healed 
within, the only serious danger is prevented. 


How to Recognize a Goose.—“ W.N.,”’ 
Lexington, Ky. It is difficult to distinguish a goose from 
a gander by external marks without close study. After 
long acquaintance with the flock, the recognition is very 
easy. The voice of the gander is harsher and more,dis- 
cordant than that of the goose, the head is coarser, and 


thicker, and the breast less prominent. Generally the 
gander is the first aggressor in those demonstrations 
which a flock of geese delight to make upon strangers. 
Th: gander is always on the lookout, and if one in a 
fluck is on the alert, while the rest are feeding, it is al- 
most certain to be a gander. 





Warvest Home Celebration. — The 
Rantoul (1ll.) Association of Patrons of Husbandry held 
its first harvest home picnic on August 1st in a grove 
near that town. It was largely attended, and many 
members of other Granges and industrial associations 
joined the celebration. There were bands of music, a 
collation, and speeches, and the experiment was very 
successful. 


Tree Planting in Nebraska.—The 
Burlington and Missouri Railroad Company has planted 
along its line of road in Nebraska, for a distance of 120 
miles, 560,000 trees. The smallest loss of trees was 
amongst the ash, of which 983% per cent lived; of box 
elder and honey locust, 92 per cent lived ; of soft maple 
83 per cent. ; European larch, 823¢ per cent ; Scotch and 
Norway pines, 80 per cent; and of several species of 
willows, 75 to 72 per cent lived. 





Small or Large Cobs.—“J. W. J.,” 
Lewis Co., Ky. It is working the wrong way to attempt 
to reduce the size of the cob in field corn. If the cob 
could be reduced in size to one inch in diameter by selec- 
tion of seed for a series of years, the product of the crop 
must certainly be greatly reduced at the same time. A 
cob two inches in diameter has double the space to be 
filled with grain that one half that size has. The effort 
should be to enlarge the size of the cob in thickness and 
length, and to increase the length and number of the 
grains at the same time. There is no doubt that much 
may be done in this way by selecting for seed those ears 
which have the largest number of rows and the greatest 
length, and planting the seed remote from other corn. 

Grain Binders.—An automatic binding 
attachment to a reaper is a very desirable thing to possess. 
Hitherto the attempts that have been made to effect the 
binding of the sheaves by machinery attached to the 
reaper have not been successful. Final success, however, 
will be attained before long, if it has not already been 
secured. A binder made by W. A. Woods, of Hoosic 
Falls, N. Y., was tried recently with success. The 
sheaves were well bound, without any failures. Another 
binder, made by N. B. Fassett, has been tried in Iowa. 
This machine also worked satisfactorily. 





Rather Mixed.—A semi-weekly newspaper, 
with an agricultural department, published in a Western 
city, states that ‘*land-plaster or fuano is the production 
of anumber of rocky islands in the sonth sea.” Also 
that ‘“‘a species of land-plaster, which is a deposit of 
bone-phosphate, is found in South Carolina and Georgia.”’ 
Then a ‘‘ Rural” paper, in correcting this statementligh | 
describing ‘‘ plaster,” says “‘ that it is not a fertilizeRin 
itself, but absorbs fertilizing properties from the " 
phere ;”’ and further, that ‘years ago it used, 4 a the: 
practice to roast the rocks, in order to reduce. to 
powder more easily, and such may yet be the practice 


rock is impure from hard strata contained in it.” How 
little then must be known about this simple substance, 
the uses of which for fertilizing purposes and for plaster- 
ing walls of houses are so mixed together. Burned gyp- 
sum is plaster, which, when mixed with water, sets as 
hard as a stone, and could not in any case be used asa 
fertilizer. And now a paper, which has “ Farmer” for 
part of its title, recommends grass and turnips to be 
grown together, and thus raise a double crop. 





To Keep Plows Free from Rust. 
—‘ A boy of fourteen,”’ or any other person, does wrong 
to allow his plows to become so rusty that great labor is 
required to scour them. ‘There is no help for it in that 
case, but to scour with a piece of brick and sand and wa- 
ter, until the mould-board is bright. But if, when. the 
plow is done with, thé mould-board is covered with thick 
lime-wash, or a good coating of tallow, and put away in 
a dry place under cover, there will be no need to spend a 
whole day in scouring it when it is wanted for use again. 





What is a Car Load.—‘R. A.,”’ Ripon, 
Wis. Generally a car load is ten tons. Specified arti- 
cles are taken on most railroads in the following quanti- 
ties as ‘‘car loads”? viz: salt or lime, 70 bbls ; flour, 90 
bbls. or 200 sacks; soft wood, 6 cords ; cattle, 13 to 20 
head ; hogs, 50 to 60 ; sheep, 80 to 100; lumber, 9,000 ft. 
dry, or 7,000 ft. of green ; 17,000 feet of dry siding ; 13,000 
feet of dry flooring, dressed ; 40,000 shingles; wheat 
340, corn 300, oats 680, and of barley 400 bushels. Pota- 
toes, bran, feed, and other produce is taken by weight. 





Procuring Loans.—“R. Van D.,” Peoria, 
Til. Evils always remedy themselves in course of time. 
The facility of getting loans upon mortgage of Western 
farms from Eastern capitalists at 10 or 12 per cent. per an- 
num, has been an evil by which the Western farmer has 
suffered. It has led to loose expenditures and extra- 
vagance, and has fastened a load of debt upon- the West, 
which is a dead weight upon its real prosperity. Now 
Eastern men fear that their debtors might strive to free 
themselves, by adverse legislation, making foreclosure 
of their farms difficult or impossible, from their en- 
cumbrances, and they have stopped loaning money. We 
do not know where you could borrow money in any East- 
ern city, nor would we advise you to try todo it. Bor- 
rowing is a bad practice, and only puts off the evil day. 
The best plank in the Granges’ platform is ‘‘ pay as you 
go,”’ and your best plan is to become a Patron and hang 
on to this plank. 


Cattle in the South.—‘ J. W. J.,” At- 
lanta, Ga. The safest plan to procure hardy improved 
catile in the South, would probably be to introduce 
thoroughbred bulls, a year old, in October or November, 
from the North, and use them upon the best native cows. 
If the bull can not stand the change of climate, he will 
leave some half-bred calves, which might be bred to an- 
other young bull. In time a greatly improved stock of 
thoroughly acclimated cattle would be secured. But 
there is no reason why cattle from the North should not 
be acclimated gradually, if care is used. The hot sun in 
the day-time is not more hurtful than the heavy dews at 
night, and stock should be protected from both of these. 
The fall is the proper season for bringing in stock, which 
then have a whole winter in which to get acclimated. 
Shelter, fresh feed, and good water, are the requisites 
for safety. 


Treatment of Parrots.— ‘An old 
Subscriber,” informs the ‘** Indiaua Correspondent,” that 
the proper treatment of parrots consists mainly in giving 
fresh water every day, proper food with regularity, and 
keeping the cage clean. Brass wire cages should be 
avoided. The floor of the cage should be cleaned out 
every day, and covered with fresh coarse sand and 
gravel. The perch should be cleaned at the same time. 
This should be thicker in the middle that at the ends, 
that the feet may be eased and rested at every change of 
position. This prevents diseased feet. A deep dish of 
tepid water should be given each day, to bathe in. 
Bread and milk should be staple food ; the bread should 
be stale and be soaked in warm water first, and then 
drained on a cloth, dipped into scaiding milk and fed 
when cold ; the bread should not be mashed or soaked 
until soppy.. It, shonld never be given when sour, nor 
rs i ei ibe allowed to become sour. Beech 

NE ts! whlants, sweet almonds, crackers 
vt tit caraway seed, boiled sweet corn, and pieces of 
r sweet apple freed from the skin, are‘all good if given in 
” moderate quantities. Flesh should never be given, as it 
} engenders a Vicions appetite, and causes them to pull 
and eat theie‘Owa feathers. Parrots are natives of tropi- 
cal climates, a ‘néed warmth. But they should not be 

‘tip in the fon) heated air of a close room—warmed 





where facilities for grinding are not at hand, orwhere she. | 
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ys hot stove in the winter season—during the day, nor 
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be left to ‘freeze without fire during cold nights. It is. 
better to place the cage upon a low stand, where the air 


is pure and moderately warm, in the day, and wrap a - 


blanket around the cage at night. When sick a tea- 
spoonful of hemp seed with a pepper corn or two, should 
be given every day. Water cress when it can be pro- 
cured is a good alterative; but these birds are rarely 
sick, except when they are fed with sugar and other 
improper foed, or when they are neglected. 


Low Freights on Grain.—The current 
freigh; --on wheat from Chicago to New York is now on- 
ly 11% cents per bushei, made up as follows: from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, by steamcr, 2&c., elevating at Baffalo, 
i¢c., rail from Buffalo to New fork, 8c. The tolls on the 
Erie canal are now (8\c. a bushel) more than the whole 
freight from Chicago to Buffalo. The eost of hand- 
ling grain in New York is 3 cents, and the freight to 
Liverpool is about 14 cents. The cost of carriage from 
Chicago to Liverpool is therefore less than 283g cents a 
bushel. That this is solely due tonataral causes, and not 
in the least to the influence of any combination of farm- 
ers, shippers, or carriers, is one of those facts that prove 
what we have frequently stated, viz., that the prices of 
all commodities or services are regulated not by laws or 
combinations of any parties interested, but are the na- 
tural effects of supply and demand. Just now there are 
many unemployed ships upon the lakes, and business 
generally is dull, hence these unexampled low freights. 
It is, however, not a healthy condition of things, nor a 
desirable or profitable one for farmers themselves, when 
important industrial interests work without profit. And 
just now the farmcr gains no benefit from these low 
rates, but it goes to those who consume the wheat and 
aour which he raises. It is fortunate that it does this, 
for at present there is no Jaborer so underp id, or who 
finds work with such difficulty, as the artizan in the work- 
shonos, or the laborer about the streets of towns and Cities. 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 





SELLING THE Farm.—A widow, with three children, 
who has a farm of 120 acres in Illinois, worth $75 per 
acre, writes me that she has carried on the farm for three 
years, since her husband's death, and has made a fair liv- 
ing, but she and her children have to work very hard. 
Her friends advise her to sell and put the momey on in- 
terest. I can give no opinion. It depends somewhat 
how old the children are, and whether she wishes to keep 
the farm for them. She gets many things from the farm 
that she would have to buy if she goes toa village or city. 
And she now pays no house rent. It is not always easy 
to sell a farm when you wish. I would go on farming as 
though I intended to keep the farm, and yet, if an op- 
portunity occurred to sell at its full value, sell, and per- 
haps buy a smaller farm near a village, where manure 
and labor can be obtained. Then go into the raising of 
such crops as require more careful supervision and less 
hard labor. A woman probably can not compete with 
the men in raising corn. But she may beat them in 
raising thoroughbred stock, or in small fruits, or gacden 
stuff. Much will depend on the boys. Every year they 
will be better able to help. 


Ratstine Corn.—F. K. Adams, Delafield, Wis., writes 
me that he breaks up his sod land fercorn 4 inches deep. 
After corn, oats. Then beans, and then spring wheat. 
The wheat being, I suppose, seeded down. For wheat 
he plows 8 inches deep. Four inch plowing for 
and eight inches for wheat, he says, is “not 
but gives me the best results.” He cultivates os 


twice, going twice in a row, using a two-horse: Pi 


cultivator, and stirring the land six inches, deep. As 
understand the matter, he cultivates deeper than he 
plows. Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, —— 
farm a short time ago. He thought Lought to get a two- 
horse Western corn cultivator, and plow up the land be- 
tween the rows of corn five or six inches deep. I think 
one or two such plowings between the rows of corn, 
early in the season, before the roots have fall possession 
of the soil, would be beneficial, but afterwards I should 
want to keep down the weeds, and mellow the surface 
with a shallower cultivator, and one which could be run 
close tothe corn. I am willing to admit, however, that 
Western farmers can teach us how toraise corn. Mr. 
Adams says he finds that sod plowed in the fall, and ma- 
nured in the spring with well rotted manure, and worked 
in with the cultivator, is best for corn. 


Drronme.—‘ E. J..” Towa, asks me in regard to a 
ditching machine for draining slonghs. ‘I think he will 
pe ce spade and a man who knows how to handle 
it the’ cheapest and best machine. The tough sod on top 
may be removed by throwing out a couple of wide, deep 
furrows. The black mucky soil underneath onght to be 
easy digging. Get some narrow underdraining spades 
and a <a "Ea them ound sharp 
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and bright, Cut the drain no wider than is necessary for 
the tiles. In such land, a drain two and a half to three 
feet deep, 14 inches wide at top and 3 inches at bottom, 
ought to be cut for from 15 to 20 cents a rod. 


‘ABour Mucx.—‘‘ W. M.” asks if ‘“‘ muck, in conjunc- 
tion with commercial manures, such as superphosphate, 
of soda, etc., would come anywhere near the 
standard of stable manure as a fertilizer for exhausted 
land.”—I do not think there would be anything gained 
by mixing superphosphate or nitrate of soda with muck. 
If you have muck on the farm, or near by, throw it up in 
the summer todry. When dry, it can be used in a variety 
of ways as most convenient—Ist, it can be made intoa 
compost with lime or unleached ashes ; or (2nd) it can 
be composted “with stable manure; or (8d) it can be 
drawn at once directly to the field, and spread as top- 
dressing on grass land. A good superphosphate is a 
capital manure for turnips. I do not think it will pay on 
wheat. For barley nitrate of soda and superphosphate, 
at the rate of 200 Ibs. each per acre, will probably pay. 
"1%. muck will be a slow and lasting manure. The com- 
yucrcial manures we should aim to use only on crops that 
wiil. pay for their use the first year, 


Dramine 4 Pornp.— W. H.,” Kansas, says there isa 
youd of abont three acres on the farm that he proposes 
to drain. It receives the surface water of about 100 acres. 
He will dig a drain to the river, about 50 yards long. 
The bottom of the drain will be loose black soil. He 
can not get tiles, and asks how he had better make a 
stone drain. I think I would make a board drain, hy 
nailing, say 6X7 inch boards together A shape. This 
would be cheaper than a st«une drain, and not so likely to 
sink in the loose earth. But would it not be better to 

‘simply make an open ditch for a year or two, until you 
see how it is going to work, and how large 4 drain will 
be required to carry off the water? 


Bee Notes, 
BY M. QUINBY. 
_—o—— 

if we compare the amount of honey delivered in New 
York market 15 years ago with what it is now, we shall 
find that the present quantity exceeds the former by one 
half. In the counties in Central New York—perhaps all 
the counties in this and other States—there are now prob- 
ably not more than one-fifth the number of bees there 
Were at the time mentioned. We can not explain al/ the 
causes that led to these results, but some of them are 
evident. The bees that are left in the country must 
be managed differently from what they then were, or the 
honey would decrease proportionally. Most of the bees 
left are in the hands of the improved culturists, who sup- 
ply the market. Consumers are indebted to improve- 
ment for their supply. As there is one thousand times 
as much honey produced in the flowers as is collected, 
and which must be wasted, of course it is evident that 
we ought to do all we can to encourage the cultivation of 
bees by observation and experiment, and by adopting 
the management of the most successful bee-keepers. 

I visited such an one about July ist; arrived at 4 
P. M., and as he was absent, I had an opportunity of in- 
specting the premises. The house, between the bees and 
street, was on the west side; that and the trees protect- 
ed them from prevailing winds. The grounds were 
smooth, and descending just enongh to drain off the sur- 
face water. On the north side was a close ordinary board 
fence, two feet from which stood a row of hives, twenty- 
five’in number, six feet apart. Fifteen feet in front was 
anothér row, and ‘the same distance apart. There were 
three rows, all perfectly straight, each hive like every 
other ; each of all—boxes; frames, and combs—was like 
every other part. The hives were painted four different 
colors, none of them: very dark. Different colors alter- 
nated, so that three different colors were between every 
two of ene color. The first time a bee leaves a hive— 
like a sensible person—it marks its locality to guide its 
return, and thus avoid entering the wrong hive. When 
hives aré all nearly alike and of one color, they should 
be set irregularly, and face in different directions. 

Five of his hives had swarmed out the day I arrived ; 
all of the swarms had returned after flying afew minutes. 
Had the hives been close together, and of one color, they 
might easily have gone into a wrong hive. The queen, 
unable to fly, moved only a few feet from the hive, and 
crept back with the bees—the stand being arranged so 
that she.could do this.. Knowing pretty. well that the old 
queen.w.2id,issne with the first swarm, the owner had 
found and clipped off one wing, to prevent her flying 
with the bees. They were left withont any one to care 
for them particularly, and there was no fear of their go- 
ing to the woods. The first move of the bee-keepcr, 

_ When he got home, was to break up the swarming fever, 
}order, to secure the. , colonies, He said he 
long since that a strong colcny divided into 

tw. moderately 20, will not secure half the quantity of 
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surplus they would if they remained together. Hence 
the motive to prevent swarming. Up to this time he had 
operated to make all equally strong. I never saw a lot of 
70 hives that were so nearly equal in strength as this 
one. His weakest were re-inforced by help from the 
strongest in this way: A comb fall of brood near maturi- 
ty, and sealed up, was taken from the strongest hive, 
divested of mature bees, and given to a weak one. This 
brood required no attention from those it was given to 
farther than to be kept warm. It would all mature and 
hatch out in a few days, and remain where matured, add- 
ing greatly to the strength of the stock. Two or three 
eombs, even if taken from different hives, make a weak 
hive as strong as the best. The hives from which the 
brood was taken were supplied with clean, empty combs, 
which were soon filled. The yield of honey up to this 
time had been only moderate. Hence there was more 
brood than honey ineverycomb. He had boxes on every 
hive; extracting, in which they were just commencing, 
seemed unnecessary so far. His hives are described in 
the American Agriculturist, June, 1878. Without them, 
he says, he could not afford to manage bees. On his ar- 
rival he commenced operations at once. Took off the 
roof and top of the hive. Raised the latches of the 
corners, and took away the four sides, and left the combs 
and the 24 boxes at the sides and top as yet standing on 
the bottom board, not disturbing a bee. The boxes 
could be picked up from any side, and set off with the 
bees in them, which left the first outside combs and bees 
on them exposed, but they seemed so demoralized by the 
sudden exposure to the lizht, that they showed but little 
disposition to sting. If any anger was manifested, the 
smoke was at hand to quiet them. <A person stood on 
each side, unhooked and picked up a comb, and looked 
it over for the queen, when, if not seen, it was hooked 
ona bottom board placed at the side, just large enough 
for six. Another was looked over in the same way, until 
the queen was found and put inacage. Twocombs were 
left on the old stand with six empty frames put on with 
them; the boxes were then put on the same as before, 
and the hive shut up. The queen was then put in. The 
combs on the new bottom board had most of the bees 
shaken from them in front of the old hive, and were then 
eevered with a box just large enough to do it—entrance 
very small. Enough young bees would remain to nurse 
and keep warm the immature brood, and it, was all that 
they were expected to do for three or four days. The 
time taken to do this did not exceed ten minutes. The 
bees in the old hive would continue to work in the boxes, 
and put new white comb in the empty frames. At the 
end of three or four days, the frames with the new combs 
were to be removed, and the eld ones returned to the 
original hive, after removing all queen cells from them. 
The new white comb that was built in the empty frames 
was to be taken out and put in boxes, before any brood 
had advanced to mar it—it is made faster in the hive than 
in the boxes. It seems to be pretty well understood that 
when a surplus box is put on empty, it is longer before 
the bees even begin to make comb, than it takes to fill 
the box with honey when they have combs to hold it, 
ready made and put in. A piece, an inch square, is a 
great encouragement to begin in the boxes, but a piece 
of new white comb, the ful size of the box, is still 
greater, because they have nothing to do but fill it, and 
lengthen the cells a little and seal over. Experience has 
proved this correct in the past, and more particularly the 
present season. Secretion of wax has been more tardy 
this season than usual. And I have no doubt that this 
artifice to get combs ready made to put in his boxes—in- 
stead of having it made there as they want to fill it—will 
add thousands of pounds of honey to the amount he will 
get—counting all his stands—I came near putting it 10,000. 
It has not been a good season in this section for ex- 
traction, it having been so very wet, without a whole 
week of pleasant weather—several weeks can be counted 
up to this time, July ist, without a pleasant day. So 
little honey was obtained early, that there was plenty of 
room in the comb for brood. The bees seemed to get 
plenty of pollen to nourish it with, and nearly every 
square inch was filled, when a half dozen pounds would 
exceed the whole amount of the honey in the hive—one 
hive contained even less than a half pound, and yet had 
commenced to store in the boxes, This state of things 
being general, led to the prediction that it was going to 
be a swarming season. I ventured the suggestion. It 
has been verified. Every fair day through July has sent 
out swarms. I doubt whether my friend succeeded in 
breaking up the swarming fever ; I have not heard. But 
this is quite certain, that he succeeded in getting a good 
supply of pure white comb for his boxes. When a good 
quantity of empty old comb is on hand, and given to the 
bees as they begin to accumulate honey, and if extracted 
thoroughly, it has a tendency to disconrage swarming 
more than anything else that we have discovered. 
I know a man who had a strong early colony, and did 
not deprive it of any brood to help weak ones, but added 
empty combs in between full ones, until they had over 
thirty, 10X18 inches square. Nearly all were pretty well 











——== 
filled with brood, and when the flowers began to-y 
plentifully, there was a force of three or four 
swarms to gather it. Basswood, in connection with 
clover, yielded at once for a few days. At this time:lie 
extracted and weighed what was collected in twa days, 
which amounted to 57% pounds. This is the’ greatest 
amount lever knewof. Time was when I thought 3K 
lbs, a day was extraordinary. I once weighed some Vor. 
hives, when they had to make combs to hold the hone 
as collected. One hive gathered 12 lbs., another 16 th: in 
a week. The yield of honey probably was as bountéouy 
it was during the two days mentioned. I mention these 
things, to show that some of us have learned to obtain 
more from the same number of bees, in less time than 
we did only a few years since. What is there to dis. 
courage us? If dairymen are to be commended for ob. 
taining more and better cheese from a given number of 
cows, or the farmer more wheat from the same number 
of acres, are we not entitled to some credit for the effort 
to obtain the larger amount and better quality of honey? 

It is important that every hive—in most localities— 
be now thoroughly examined. See if there is a prolific 
queen and a strong colony for winter, jf there is any fou} 
brood, and if the stores are sufficient for winter. If the 
queen is absent, give them one. If right, and bees are 
wanting, feed moderately every day steadily during this 
month. If queen and bees are right, and stores are scarce, 
from extracting it all out, or other cause, feed a little more, 
not over two pounds a day. I will say further next 
month. Syrup made of white sugar, is good for winter 
stores. The difference in price per pound between honey 
and sugar is from 5 to 2 cents, and when the price for 
pounds enough is reckoned, it will pay for some trouble, 

Care must be exercised in taking off boxes—which 
should be done as soon as honey fails—to prevent the 
honey from being carried out. It is taken from unsealed 
combs first, and sealed ones next. Bees that are in the 
boxes, when off, will each take its load, and immediately 
return for more; if they can have access to the boxes, 
they will do it at any season when honey is scarce. To 
get rid of these with little trouble, take an empty barrel— 
one head out—put in the boxes, so that the bees can 
creep out, and cover the barrel with thin muslin ; they 
will collect on the under side in the endeavor to escape. 
Turn it over quickly a few times, they will all leave. and 
if unable to get to the boxes again, will soon be quiet. 
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Game Fowls and our Poultry Societies, 


—_—_—_~-——. 


It is a noticable fact that the department of 
Games in our poultry exhibitions is the great 
center of attraction. Game fowls command 
higher prices than any of the old varieties, the 
eggs sell higher, and they are more extensively 
advertised in the poultry journals. The secret 
of this popularity lies mainly in the use to 
which these birds are put. The game is un- 
questionably a good bird for eating, but is no 
better than some of the less quarrelsome varie- 
ties. They are prolific, but are surpassed by 
other varieties. They are quite handsome, but 
this is not what they are bred for. The only 
thing in which they excel all other domestic 
fowls, is their capacity to fight until the last 
gasp. No doubt, many breed them for their 
flesh and eggs. They are frequently crossed 
with other fowls, but their quarrelsome dis- 
position does not make them favorites with the 
poultry-men who only want flesh and eggs. 
They are mostly bred for the pit, and there is 
unquestionably an increasing love of this cruel 
sport, principally among a certain class in our 
cities and villages. Cock fights are common, 
held in some places on the sly, in other places 
quite openly, and attended by the same rabble 
that run after prize fights in the ring, and for 
the same reason. They show courage, and 
draw blood, and Offer opportunities for betting 
and gambling. Frequently a main is fought, 
and several cocks are pitted against a similar 
number upon the other side. It is expected in 
these contests that all the cocks upon one side 
will be killed. The worst passions are stirred 
by these brute contests, and there is the same 
objection to them that there is to other forms 
of gambling. The bull fights of Spain are no 
more bloody and cruel. They tend to harden 
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the sensibilities, and so corrupt the morals. 
All the associations are low and degrading. 
There may be laws against these contests in 
some of the States, but they are seldom en- 
forced, and de not remedy the evil. Our poul- 
try societies have some responsibility in foster- 
ing the breeding of these birds. As a matter 
of fact, we think most of them would be found 
obnoxious to the charge of discriminating in 
their favor, instead of encouraging the more 
useful and ornamental varieties. In looking 
over the special premiums of the fifth exhibi- 
tion of the Connecticut Poultry Society, where 
-we should hardly look for such discrimination, 
we find the highest premium in the list, valued 
at $50, offered for the best collection of game 
fowls. With the single exception of the Asiatic 
fowls, the largest amount of premiums is offer- 
ed for games. The premiums for turkeys, the 
most valuable of all our domestic birds, amount 
to $34. For geese, $8. For Hamburgs, $28. 
For the games, $225. Now, if the object of 
these societies is the promotion of the com- 
mon weal, the highest premiums should be 
offered for the birds that are most useful, or for 
those that promise to be such. The managers 
should so arrange the list of premiums, as to 
draw out the birds that will be most profitable 
upon the farm, and in the poultry yard. No 
special inducements are needed for the breed- 
ing of game fowls. That business would take 
care of itself, if the premiurns were altogether 
diverted to the more useful classes. 
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Canning Tomatoes, Fruits, etc. 

A number of inquiries have reached us in 
regard to the canning business, especially with 
reference to tomatoes. One who has a few 
acres of tomatoes that promise a heavy crop, 
naturally wishes to make the most of them, 
and he thinks that his crop would be more 
profitable if he could can it, than if it were 
sold at the ordinary prices, and he writes to us 
to tell him how to doit. Persons who make 
these inquiries have but little idea of the ex- 
tent of the canning business, or they would 
see the impracticability of carrying it on upon 
a small scale. In the large establishments, 
such is the division of labor and the employ- 
ment of machinery, that the products are 
turned out at an exceedingly low rate. Three 
pound cans of tomatoes, are sold by dealers in 
New York at a handsome profit, at $2.25 a 
dozen. There is no establishment, so far as we 
are aware, that puts up tomatoes exclusively, 
the operations include peaches and other 
fruits, and in Maryland, where are the largest 
factories, the working season is made contin- 
uous, by putting up oysters for the inland 
markets. We visited one of these large estab- 
Jishments in the peach season, and found over 
100 women, black and white, engaged in peel- 
ing aad cutting up peaches; all the cans used 
were made by machinery on the place, and 
the establishment was a small village in itself. 
We mention these matters, to show what one 
who undertakes the business in a small way 
has to compete with, and how difficult it will 
be for one, single-handed, to undertake a 
business that can only be profitably carried on 
upon a largé scale, with every facility for rapid 
work. In the canning factory referred to, the 
peaches were peeled on the upper floor, and 
thrown into hoppers which extended to tables 
on the lower floor, the cans were filled by 
placing them under the lewer end of the hop- 
pers, and pressing the fruit in with the fingers. 








The cans were then passed to another table, 
where syrup—about one pound of sugar to the 
gallon of water—was filled in, time being 
allowed for all the air between the peaches to 
escape. The cans then passed to hands who 
washed away whatever syrup was spilled upon 
them, and then they went to the tin-men; 
these put on the small circular cover, soldering 
it very rapidly ; each cover had a small hole 
pricked in the center, to allow the éscape of 
air, and after the soldering was complete, this 
hole was closed by a drop of solder. The 
soldered cans were then placed in an iron 
grating, and lowered into a tank of water 
which could be heated by steam. As the tem- 
perature of the water increased any imperfect 
cans could be discovered and taken out. The 
water was then raised to boiling, and the cans 
cooked half an hour, more or less, according 
to the size and the kind of the peaches. The 
cans were then placed in a store room, which 
had the capacity of a million, and was already 
well filled. The labels are not put upon the 
eans until they are ready to be packed in 
boxes. The factory was not running upon 
tomatoes at the time of our visit, and to 
answer inquiries as to canning these, we give 
an extract from the Oneida Circular. The 
canned goods put up by the Oneida community 
have an excellent reputation, and this is due to 
the great care with which their processes are 
conducted. We do not know what is the cus- 
tom with the Oneida Community, but others 
engaged in the business, early in the season 
make contracts with farmers for their whole 
crop, early and late, at a given price, and they 
also make their contracts with dealers to take 
their product, long before a single can is put up. 

The method of preserving tomatoes is sim- 
ple. They are first slightly scalded, sufficiently 
to peel nicely, and when peeled, are thrown 
into pans in order to let some of the watery 
part drain off. They are then packed into 24 
ound cans, leaving just room enough for a 
arge spoonful of syrup. This syrup is made 
by dissolving 24 pounds of salt, and the same 
amount of sugar, in one gallon of water. The 
cans are then sealed and placed on sheet-iron 
ans, holding thirty-five cans each, and lowered 
Into a vat containing boiling water of sufficient 
depth to cover them. If a can is not tight, it 
may be readily discovered by the air which 
will escape through the hole, causing bubbles 
to rise to the surface of the water. The leaky 
can should be immediately taken out and the 
hole stopped. All kinds of vegetables and 
fruits put up in cans, should be first tested in 
this way before they are bathed. When a vat 
full of tomatoes has thus been tested and pre- 
pared, the pans are Jowered into the vat, one 
top of the other, and the steam let on, allowing 
the tomatoes to boil thirty minutés. In case 
cans larger in diameter are used, longer cook- 
ing will be necessary. . When the tomatoes are 
done, the pans and their contents ere hoisted 
out, and the cans, after they have cooled a lit- 
tle, are vented by opening the prick-hole in 
the cap with the soldering iron, allowing the 
steam to escape, and then immediately clos- 
ing the aperture. When the cans have cool- 
ed, if all right, the heads will snap in by a 
slight pressure, showing that there is a good 
vacuum. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 55. 





I have several letters from parties interested 
in the record of pedigrees in the Herd Register 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, of which 
Iam Secretary. One asks: “ Is it really a fact 
that the fee for registration has been increased 
to $5? In talking of the matter, I have heard 
expression given to intentions, by breeders in 
this section, that if carried out, will not tend to 








increase the humber of herd registeréd- ani- 
mals. Who are eligible, and what are the re- 
quirements for admission to the club ?—I 
should like your opinion as to whether it is ad- 
visable to breed from a Jersey with a pink 
skin. I have known several animals exhibit- 
ing this peculiarity, that made yellow butter, 
and have also seen cows with a yellow hide, 
whose product of butter was very light célor- 
ed. I can account for these facts only by the 
following supposition. Every animel has the 
power of secreting a given amount of the yel- 
low coloring matter. An equal development 
in one may be sufficient to furnish an abund- 
ant supply for both skin and mammary glands; 
in another the production, in its escape from 
the body, may be excreted almost wholly by 
the skin, or, on the other hand, be secreted in 
connection with the milk. Now, is this theory 
correct, or are the animals that I have noticed 
exceptions to the law, that the color of the skin 
is an index of the color of the butter ?” 

As many are interested in the question of 
registration, I think it may be worth while to 
say, that it was proposed at the last meeting, 
and approved by the club at large, to raise the 
charge for animals not belonging to mem! r3 
of the club to $5 each, the reasons for t’:e 
change being that the club has done muc!: to 
extend a knowledge of the value of Jersey cat- 
tle, and to secure a reliable record of pedig™:-s 


for the benefit of all who are interested in the . 


breed, and that its present plans contemplate 
the expenditure of considerable sums in ways 
which will benefit equally those who are, and 
those who are not, members. The members 
have contributed, by their initiation fees, to 
the fund for the accomplishment-of these ob- 
jects, and it was considered only just that those 
who have taken no part in the movement 
should be asked to contribute in the way of in- 
creased registration fees. 


The club is not a money making institution, 


and whatever income it may receive will be’ 


expended for public benefit. At the same time 
it has not yet been decided that the fee shall be 
increased, and it remains at present at the old 
amount—$2. The membership of the club is 
open to all who, after being recommended by 
a member as a “ careful and reliable brceder,” 
shall not be voted down when their names are 
submitted for election. Since the organization 
of the club there have been, I think, but two 
instances of rejection, and bcth of these were 
for sufficient cause, , 

The question of the formation of the yellow 
pigment of the Channel Islands cow, is,under- 
stood only in a very empirical way, and, as far 
as I know, it is impossible to answer the ques- 
tion propeunded. I know noreason for rex *t- 
ing the theory advanced by my correspondent, 
neither do I .think that: his position, in the. 
present state of our knowledge, can be: scienti- 
fically substantiated. I have known very good 
cows with pink hides to produce quite yellow 
butter. I have also known those with a much 
more yellow hide, who gave butter of a lighter 
shade, but I believe that I never knew'one, the 
yellow secretion of whose ears ‘was not a preity 
fair index to the color of. the butter. In 
Guernseys especially, where the butter is often 
yellower than in Jerseys,/it:is by no means un- 
usual to see pink-skinned:cows, but the yellow 
ear is almost universal. BEC WOE Uf 


Mr. Mackie; to whose excellent herd I have — 


previously alluded,’ wrote mé‘in June: “I: 


have tested my 8-year-old heifer Mulberry 20d.“ 
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In 7 days on grass alone she made 13 Ibs. 4 oz. 
of butter, in the last half of the week making 
fully 2 Ibs: per day.” This has occasionally 
been exceeded, but it is not often equaled, and 
the statement is the more valuable from the 
entirely reliable source from which it emanates. 


I bave received the following from Mr. J. 
M. Codman, Brookline, Mass., who has made 
an importation of Guernsey cattle, having been 
induced to do so by the deep color of the 
Guernsey butter, exhibited at the Channel Is- 
lands Agricultural Fair in Jersey a few years 
ago. He says: “I*must differ with you in 
your theory that Guernseys are more apt to 
take on flesh while milking. I do not see that 
it is more characteristic of this breed than of 
Jerseys, individuals do, and do not. I think it 
possible that, for ability and service for dairy 
farmers, the Guernseys would be more desir- 
able ; in regard to color of butter, I think your 
position about coloring is not quite tenable. 
_. Artificial color is virtually a deception—you 

‘ donot know what you buy. Why shoulda 
vellow skin be a ‘ point’ of such value in judg- 
ing cattle? Why color at all, unless to imitate 
something worth imitating, to make butter sell ? 
If you say with me that ‘there is no question 
as to the superiority of color with the Guern- 
seys,’ and if you state in the Agriculturist that 
if ‘ you would go in for butter alone, you would 
have a herd of selected Guernseys’? How do 
you reconcile the two statements, without im- 
plying that the Guernseys have other points of 
superiority besides color of product ? Then as 
to the main question, which breed will get the 
most butter from a given amount of food: A 
large Guernsey would naturally eat more than 
a small Jersey, but I think it would be ac- 
counted for in the pail. I have not many data 
for submission, or comparative tests, but will 
give you two that I have, to compare with 
others that you may have, and as an addition 
to your statistics, from which to draw a sound 
opinion. 

“ ‘Sapphire,’ Guernsey cow, calved first calf 
Oct. 15th, 1872. Jan. 18th, 1872—11 quarts 
milk made 2 quarts cream—1% lbs. butter. 
6°|, quarts milk to 1 Ib. butter. 

“ Jan. 9th, 1872—mixed milk of 4 Guernseys 
at different distances from calving time—13 
quarts milk made 8 quarts cream—2} lbs. but- 
ter—5} quarts milk to 1 Ib. butter.” 

I am glad of the opportunity to publish this 
or anything else I may learn in favor of the 
Guernseys, and I am quite ready to concede 
all that their admirers seem to claim, save that 
I do not believe them as a race to be materially 
more productive than Jerseys, nor is the deeper 
color of their butter of special importance, for 
Jersey butter is quite yellow enough. No 
farmer, who has a taste for fine stock, would, I 
think, put the larger size and deeper coloring 
of the Guernseys into the scale against the 
more stylish, thoroughbred, and attractive look 
of the Jerseys. If two animals are of equal 
practical excellence, personal beauty will al- 
ways bear the palm: and this alone I believe 
to be the secret of the greater popularity of the 
Jersey breed. After a pretty thorough investi- 
gation of the whole subject here and on the. 
Islands, I believe that the evidence of practical 
productiveness and value is about equally 
balanced between the two races. 


W. ©. Blackfan, of Penn., finds fault with 





says, at 5 o’clock, but prefer running it after 
the dew is off, for this reason: the dew will 
dry off the grass better standing than cut, and 
cutting without the dew it will not lay so*com- 
pact, therefore it will dry faster. My plan is, 
to start the mower in the morning, and if a 
good day, the hay will be ready to start the 
rake by one o’clock, hauling by two. And this 
I would étate constitutes agricultural econo- 
my.”—If grass is to be left as it falls from the 
machine, until the rake is started, of course the 
dew should be off before it is cut, but my plan 


‘contemplated the constant active use of the 


tedding machine, from the time the mower 
stops, say at 8 o’clock in the morning, until the 
grass is ready forraking. Probably the radical 
difference between Mr. Blackfan and myself is, 
that I propose to cut grass when very young 
and tender, “just in blossom,” while he leaves 
it to stand until so ripe that its needs but little 
further drying. I still think that practical 
“acricultural economy” will be much better 
advanced by the pursuit of my system, especi- 
ally when we consider the greater nutritive 
value of early cut hay. 

The deep can system is slowly making its 
way throughout the country. I have a letter 
from a correspondent in Southwestern Virginia, 
who says: “ From reading your papers, I was 
induced to try the deep can system at my but- 
ter factory, and I am so well pleased with the 
result, that I write to thank you for giving the 
public such information. Up to this time I 
have used common tin cans; will you please 
give me the name of a house in New York, 
where I can get the kind that you use?” (Iron- 
clad Can Co., N. Y.) 


Last April I received from a correspondent 
in Iowa, a marvellous statement about the 
production of a young Jersey cow, which was 
to calve in about six weeks, but was still giving 
from 3 to 4 quarts a day, and showing over 40 
per cent. of cream. I requested him to write 
again after she had had hernext calf. He now 
writes, July 28th: “ My heifer did not come in 
until a month later than I supposed she would, 
some three weeks ago. For the last three 
weeks I have kept account of her milk. She 
is running in pasture, wild marsh grass, about 
a mile from my house. I take her there morn- 
ings, and bring her home nights. There is 
some irregularity about it, which I suppose 
accounts for the fact that her yield is not 
regular. I feed her well at home, night and 
morning. Ruring the last week she has not 
given less that 17 quarts a day, and has given 
19} quarts, probably 18 quarts on the average. 
I think this is a large amount for a three year- 
old heifer, especially when she is not on extra 
pasture, and along driveatthat. As to quality 
I have made but one test, having been away 
most of the time. That was about five days 
ago. The milk showed 23 per cent. of cream. 
We have made some butter, but not in a way 
to give accurate figures. My wife says it takes 
8 quarts to make a pound of butter. How is 
this as a showing fora three year-old Jersey, 
taking quality, quantity, and circumstances 
into’ consideration ?”—I give this statement 
partly because it is a remarkable one, and comes 
from one whom I believe to be entirely relia- 
ble; partly however as an answer to a sugges- 
tion which has been made frequently, that a 
record of the production of a dairy cow 





_™y recommendation for making hay, as given 
im the July number of this series. He says: 
“I do not object to starting the mower, as he | 


should be taken as a test at exhibitions, rather 
than the pedigree and general character of the 
animal. If we make production the test, we 





————., 
are bound to accept every apparently authentic 
statement that isreceived. And especially in g 
country like ours, it would be impossible to 
investigate the reliability of those- making the 
reports, and the accuracy of the methods which 
had been adopted. The statement made above 
is not an improbable one. There isno question 
that the writer fully believes it to be true, At 
the same time, I should hesitate to. award a 
premium on such a statement, without knowin 
absolutely that there had been no possibility of 
error, that the quarts had been measured by 
the same careful person, that they had been 
regularly recorded, that the week’s product of 
milk had been carefully set and skimmed by 
itself, and that the product showed an average 
of one pound of butter for each 8 quarts of 
milk. While it would be practicable to secure 
evidence to this effect in a few individual cases, 
no such test can be established without the 
danger of excluding equally meritorious ani- 
mals, simply because of, the lack of authenticity 
concerning the evidence. The owner of this 
heifer is certainly to be congratulated upon the 
great prize he has drawn, and congratulations 
are equally due to the agricultural neighbor- 
hood in which he lives, that they have the 
opportunity of securing bulls from such an 
animal. 


The Mount Fordham Herd. 
swailtinne 

The Mount Fordham herd of Shorthorns 
consists of between 30 and 40 head of choice 
animals of the most popular strains. They are 
the property of Col. L.G. Morris, of Fordham, 
N. Y., and have been selected and imported by 
himself in 1872, or purchased at the New York 
Mills sale in 1878. The bull “Beau of Ox- 
ford,” which leads the herd, was purchased of 
Hon. E. Cornell. It is doubtful if there is . 
another herd in America that represents more 
fully the best strains of what is known as the 
Bates blood. Ona recent visit to Mount Ford- 
ham we were favored with an opportunity of 
procuring portraits from life of three animals 
of this herd, which are presented upon the first 
page of our present number. These fine speci- 
mens of this breed of cattle very fairly repre- 
sent the herd, which is remarkably even in 
character and excellence. The bull “ Earl of 
Clarence” is roan in color, was calved Septem- 
ber 12th, 1871, and ig now about three years 
old. He was bred by the Earl of Cawdor, his 
sire was “3d Duke of Clarence,” and his dam 
“ Henrietta the 9th,” which was by “ Duke of 
Wharfdale,” out of “ Henrietta.” He is a fine 
young bull. The foremost cow is “Tacita 3d,” 
a light roan, five years old, of the White Rose 
family, and counts in her pedigree the bulls 
“Duke of Claro,” “May Duke,” “Duke of 
Gloster,” “ Earl of Derby,” which was bred by 
Mr. Bates, and also two other Bates’ bulls. 
This is a very smooth cow, with a fine coat, 
and isa good milker. The cow in the rear of 
“Tacita 8d” is “Lady Worcester 8th,” a red 
roan, 4 years old, of the Wild Eyes family, and 
very finelv bred. Her pedigree includes “ Mar- 
ton Duke,” “ Red Duke 3d,” “ Duke of York,” 
“4d Cleveland’ Lad,” and the “Duke of Nor. 
thumberland,” the last three all bred by Mr. 
Bates. Col. Morris is a breeder of long expe- 
rience, he having been engaged in enriching 
the Shorthorn stock of America since 1850. 
The catalogue of his herd recently issued con- 
tains the pedigrees of all the animals except 
the present year’s calves. ‘None of the herd 








are for sale, but bull calves and yearling bulls. 
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he Grayling. 








The fish culturists have during the present 
season been much excited over the Grayling 


and its artificial propagation. That most ex- 
ellent authority 
upon all that relates 
jto hunting and fish- 
ing, Forest and 
Stream, has devoted 
much space to mak- 
ing this fish known 
to anglers and fish 
culturists. The fish 
is quite abundant in 
some of the West- 
erm waters, and 
there is probably 
more than one spe- 
cies. The one espe- 
cially talked about 
is called the Michi- 
gan Grayling, Thy- 
mallus tricolor, but 
an English  cor- 
respondent of the 
paper just alluded 
to, declares from 
the engraving that 
the fish is the same 
as the species found 
in European waters, 
Salmo Thymallus, or, as called by other authori- 
ties, Thymallus vulgaris. At all events, whether 
ours be the same or not, there is a strong prob- 
ability that a valuable fish will soon be intro- 
duced into our Eastern streams, and thus not on- 
ly add to our food supplies, but furnish another 
important fish to our anglers, for it is emphati- 
cally a game fish, taking the fly readily. The 
credit of first bringing the grayling into domes- 
tication, is due to Mr. Fred. Mather, of Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y.,a gentleman who has heretofore 
given us interesting notes on fish culture. Up- 
on his arrival home in April, after his expedi- 
tion to Michigan, (of which an interesting ac- 
count was given in 
Forest and Stream,) 
he sent us word of 
his success; he 
started from Craw- 
ford, Mich., with 
180 fish, and reach- 
ed home with the 
loss of only 12. Mr. 
Mather sent one of 
his fish to Forest 
and Stream, from 
which Mr. Forbes 
made a drawing, 
which appeared in 
that journal, and 
also the one which 
is here presented. £ 
It will be seen that 
it is longer in pro- * 
portion to its thick- ; 
ness, than the trout, 3 
and is thought by 
many to be equal- = 
ly beautiful. Mr, °> 
Mather is very en- 
thusiastic over this 
matter, and we can 
not do better than give the description he gave in 


- the above named journal, where he says, April 


23: “The grayling has all the fins of a trout; 
his pectorals are olive brown, with a bluish cast 
at the end (I am describing him in the water as 








I saw him in the ponds an hour ago), the ven- 
trals are large and beautifully striped with alter- 
nate streaks of brown and pink, the anal is plain 
brown, the caudal is very forked and plain, 
while the crowning glory is its immense dorsal ; 


relationships we should expect to find the Gray- 
ling excellent upon the table. - It is held in 
high esteem in Europe, and we have heard 


- Europeans regret its absence in this country. 


It is very local in its habits in England, but 
thatpeculiaritymay 
be overcome by ar- 
tificial propagation. 
We'look forward to 
the time, and that 
not a far distant 
one, when every 
farmer who has a 
permanent stream 
or pond upon his 
- place, can be able 
to go to it with as 
. much certainty of 
; obtaining the de- 
sired quantity of 
fish, as he can now 
go to his barn-yard 
for poultry, and we 
regard every im- 
. provement in fish 
~ culture as of im- 
portance. Especial- 
ly then is the intro- 














THE GRAYLING. 


this fin rises forward of the middle of its back, 
and in a fish a foot long, it will be nearly three 
inches in length by two high, having a grace- 
ful curved outline, and from 18 to 20 rays 
dotted with large red or bluish purple spots, 
which in life are brilliant, and are surrounded 
with an emerald green, which fades after death ; 
it does not seem as if this green could be re- 
presented by the painter’s art; it is the change- 
able shade seen in the tail of the peacock.” 

The grayling spawns in the spring, and Mr. 
Mather writes us, that he thinks that it will 
probably replace the trout, in streams where 
there are numerous enemies that devour the 





IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS, 


trout spawn in the long period required to 
hatch it. The Grayling belongs to the Sal- 
monide, or Salmon Family, of which the Sal- 
mon is the type, and our lake and brook trout 
still more familiar representatives, and from its 





duction of a hither- 
to almost unknown 
fish, a matter of 
general interest, and 
we desire to give full credit to Mr. Mather for 
his active agency, and to our cotemporary for 
the enterprise it has manifested in the matter. 


_ Imperial Pekin Ducks, 
BY GEO. P. ANTHONY, WESTERLY, R. LT 

{In February last we gave the first account, 
(so far as we are aware), of these new ducks. 
Recently Mr. George P. Anthony, of Wester- 
ly, R. I, who has been successful in rais- 
ing them, sent us a photograph of a pair of 
his birds, from which the engraving is made; 
with the accompanying notes. Ep.] 

The Imperial Pe- 
kin Duck was un- 
known in this 
country or Europe, 
*%. previous to the 

® spring of 1878; the 
\ following is a brief 
‘ account of their 
‘ importation. Mr. 
; McGrath, of the 
. firm of Fogg & Co., 
© engaged in the Ja- 
‘pan and China 
‘ trade, in one of his 
excursions inChina, 
first saw these 
ducks at the city 
of Pekin, and from 
= their large size, © 
: thought them a 
> small breed of 
geese. He succeed- 
; ed in purchasing a 
— number of eggs, 
= and carried them 
F toBhanghai, where, 
_ placing them under 

hens, he in due time 
obtained fifteen ducklings sufficiently mature to 
ship in charge of Mr. James E. Palmer, who was 
about returning to America. He offered Mr. P. 
one-half the birds that he should bring to port 
alive, and the latter, accepting the offer, took 
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charge of them. Six ducks and three drakes sur- 
vived the voyage of 124 days, and were landed in 
Wew-York on the 18th of March, 1873. Leav- 
ing three ducks and two drakes, consigned to 

_ parties in New-York, to be sent to Mr. Mc- 
Grath’s family, (who never received them, as 
they were killed and eaten in thecity). Mr. P. 
took the three remaining ducks and drake to 
his home at Wequetequoc, in Stonington, Conn. 
They soon recovered from the effects of their 
long voyage, and commenced laying the latter 
part of March, and continued to lay ~atil the 
last of July. They are very prolific the three 
ducks laying about 825 eggs. 

The ducks are white, with a yellowish tinge 
to the under part of the feathers; their wings 
are a little less than medium length, as com- 
pared with other varieties ; they make as little 
effort to fly as the large Asiatic fowls, and they 
can be as easily kept in enclosures. Their 
beaks are yellow; necks long; legs short and 
red. When the eggs are hatched under hens, 
the ducklings come out of the shell much 
stronger, if the eggs are dampened every day, 
(after the first 15 days,) in water a little above 
blood heat, and replaced under the hen. 

The ducks are very large, and uniform in 
size, weighing at four months old about twelve 
pounds to the pair. They appear to be very 
hardy, not minding severe weather. Water to 
drink seems to be all they require to bring them 
to perfect development. 

I was more successful in rearing them with 
only a dish filled to the depth of one inch 
‘with water, than were those who had the ad- 
vantages of a pond and running stream. 


—_—_— et 6 a 2 
Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 129. 


Newton Reed writes: ‘‘In preparing my 
ground for wheat, I haul the manure in June 
on to the corn stubble, and plow it immediately 
under; and the land is plowed again two or 
three times, before sowing the wheat. I have 
practiced this method several years, with good 
satisfaction, except a slight suspicion, that 
there may be some loss to the manure.” 

I should have no fear on that score. I do 
not think there is likely to be any loss of ma- 
nure from evaporation, and I do not see that 
there is much danger of the manure leaching 
out of the soil during the summer months. I 
do not recollect an instance on my farm of our 
ever having rain enough during the summer to 
start an underdrain, after it had once stopped. 
In the spring, and perhaps late in the fall, a 
small portion of the manure may leach out of 
the soil, but I think not in the summer, even if 
the land is in bare fallow. I think Mr. Reed’s 
plan avery goodone. “My object,” he says, 
“is to clean the land of weeds, thistles, and 
quack-grass. -The oat crop, which used to 
come in between corn and wheat, has become 
here so poor, and allows such a growth of 
weeds, that I am willing to omit it, and culti- 
‘vate the land asa fallow. We expect enough 
hetter crop of wheat and grass, to pay for loss 
of the oats.” 

Mr. R. adds: “TI sell milk to Borden’s Con- 
densing Milk Factory, and keep as many cows 
as my grass will feed, and besides I feed all 
my corn, and as much bran purchased for the 

” 


purpose. 
Me R. says that bran makes rich manure. 


“There is no doubt on this point. I think if I 
as a dairy farmer, and could dispose of the 


least a ton of bran a year to each cow, and half 
a ton of corn meal. I am not sure that it would 
pay for the first year or two, but it would be 
profitable in the end, provided the manure was 
carefully saved and applied. The great ob- 
jection to such a system is the fluctuations in 
the price of bran. Sometimes we can buy it 
here for $15 per ton, and sometimes we must 
pay $35 per ton. 

“ Yes,” said the Deacon, “I take it the dairy 
farmers understand their own business. They 
will adopt the system which long experience 
has taught them is the best and safest.” 

That is all true, and I would be the last man 
to assume that I understand how to manage a 
dairy farm as well as a dairy farmer. I was 
only saying that it seemed to me, that a farmer, 
who had a ready market for all the milk he 
could produce, at a fair price, could easily 
manage to enrich his land. With us here in 
the wheat-growing section, the great trouble is 
to make a profit on our live stock. If wecould 
do this, it would be an easy matter to make 
our farms rich, 


Last year I manured the east side of my 
wheat field. The manure was rich and well 
rotted. We put on only a slight dressing, but 
the effect was very decided. When we were 
cutting the wheat, one of the men who were 
binding after the machine, and who did not 
know that only a part of the field was manured, 
remarked, “if it was ail as heavy, as it is on 
the east-side, we should have something to do. 
The straw is perhaps no longer, but the heads 
are larger, and every one of them is full of 
grain.” I think the thrashing machine will 
show this to be true. I have frequently heard 
farmers say, when discussing the question as to 
why we can not raise as good wheat now as 
formerly, “it is not because our land is poor. 
We can grow straw enough, but the grain is 
not there.” So far-as my observation goes, we 
seldom get too much straw. But whether this 
is true or not, I feel sure that a little rich ma- 
nure is precisely what many of our wheat fields 
need, to enable them to yield a good crop of 
grain. 

Last year my wheat was seriously injured by 
the Hessian fly. This year the crop is almost 
entirely free from it. I have been thinking 
whether the harrowing, which I gave the wheat 
last fall, has any connection with this fact. As 
I understand the matter, the Hessian fly lays 
its eggs on the leaves of the young wheat plant 
early in the fall, and it is just possible that the 
repeated harrowings interfered in some way 
with the process of hatching. I do not know 
that there is anything in this idea. 

We have had a grand crop of hay this year, 
and it is of excellent quality. Hay and straw 
will be cheap with us the coming winter, and 
store cattle and sheep are consequently likely 
to be wanted at better prices. An old farmer 
of my acquaintance who lives near the city, 
has a big barn, and he says he has found from 
experience, that if he puts hay into the barn, 
and lets it stay there until he can get $20 per 
ton for it, he has never had to keep it over 
three years. It is seldom that he has to keep 
it two years. It is with hay as with wool, 
wheat, corn, and barley ; when the price is low 
everybody seems willing to sell, but when 
prices are high, everybody is desirous of holding. 


“Old corn is scarce,” writes a farmer in 





‘at a paying price, I should aim to feed at 
Bie 


Missouri, “and is worth 75c. to 80c. per bushel.” 


aon 
I do not know the fact, but I presume a year 
or eighteen month’s ago, farmers were Sellin 
their corn there for 25 cents, or using it for 
fuel. ‘‘ Well,” replied the Deacon, “‘ what are: 
you going to do about it?” Nothing. Jt has: 
always been so, and what has been, will pe 
What we want is more faith. We should not 
go with the stream. You, Deacon, and man 
others, thought the bottom had fallen out of 
farming. You thought we should never geg 
good prices, good crops, and good times any- 
more. ‘‘I don’t see them yet,” replied the 
Deacon. They are coming, nevertheless. Stick 
to the farm; farm well, and your chances of 
success are certainly as good as in any other 
business. “ The railroads are ruining us,” saig 
the Squire, “they have just advanced their 
rates on cattle.” Iam not going to defend the 
railroads. But this advance in rates will not 
hurt the good farmer as much as the farmer 
who keeps nothing but inferior stock, and half 
starves it. A choice well-bred and well fed 
steer, weighing 1500 lbs., is worth $100 in Chi- 
cago. The freight on him to New York is $8.25, 
A-common, inferior steer, weighing 750 lbs., is 
worth in Chicago $20, and the freight on him 
to New York, is $4.12. The freight on two 
thousand dollars worth of the good steers ig 
$175; and on two thousand dollars worth of 
the inferior animals $412.50. Let us make the 
railroads do the fair thing, if we can, but in the 
meantime, let us not neglect to improve our 
herds of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

I have always said that winter wheat was 
our best crop to seed down with. This I be- 
lieve is also the general opinion of our farmers. 
But this year I have wheat on one half of a 
field, and barley on the other half. I seeded 
the whole field this spring with clover, sowing 
a peck per acre. The young clover on the 
wheat is only fair, while on the barley it is 
superb! “ Yes,” said the Deacon, “I never saw 
a handsomer field of barley, or a handsomer 
patch of clover.” It is worth something to get 
such a confession from the Deacon. I have 
not thrashed yet, but I expect 45 or 50 bushels 
of barley per acre. 

Geo. M. Lyons, of Titusville, Pa., writes me 
that he shall be glad to furnish crude petroleum 
by the barrel, to any readers of the American 
Agriculturist. Where petroleum can be ob- 
tained at a cheap rate, I have no hesitation in. 
recommending its frequent use for preserving 
wood. The longer I use it the better I like it. 
I have an old Walter A. Wood’s Reaper that I 
have used and abused for ten years, and the 
platform and other wood work of the machine 
is as sound and good as when it was new. 
Every year I wash it over with petroleum, 
wood work, iron, and all. Fork, hoe and rake 
handles are greatly benefited by a washing of 
petroleum every few months.. It makes them 
hard and smooth. We had occasion a few 
days since to bore a hole in an old cultivator 
that has had frequent applications of petrole- 
um, and we found it no easy matter to get the 
auger into it. It was almost as hard as iron. 
But there is one thing about petroleum that 
ought to be understood. A slight dressing 
seems to do very little good. You must get 
rid of the idea that you are painting. You 
want to get the petroleum into the wood. The 
drier the wood, and the hotter the weather, the 
better. The end of a board, or of a stick of - 
timber, will absorb far more petroleum than 
the sides. The pores will absorb the oil, and 
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careful farmer, who houses his implements and 
machines, petroleum is not necessarv. He 
would be likely to think it a nuisance, as the 
implements will for some time afterwards 
soil his hands and his clothes. But to a care- 
less farmer, like myself, who leaves his imple- 
ments and machines more or less exposed to 
the weather, petroleum will be of great benefit. 

“Better learn to put things up,’ says the 
Deacon. I admit that. But even the Deacon 
sometimes leaves a wagon cracking in the sun, 
or a hay-rack rotting in the rain, and his stone- 
boat is not always turned up on its side. 


en 


We are now, (July 23,) thrashing our wheat 
—drawing it in from the field as we thrash. I 
am the only man in this neighborhood who a- 
dopts this practice. Come and see how it 
works. After the wheat is cut, and the sheaves 
put into stooks, we rake the ground carefully 
between the rows of stooks, going over the 
ground twice in opposite directions. Before 
commencing to thrash, we load up all the rak- 
ings. When these are thrashed, all is plain 
sailing. We have three wagons and two teams; 
as soon as 2 wagon is unloaded, it is pushed 
out of the way by hand, and the next load is 
driven up. The man who has just unloaded 
the previous wagon, takes off the team and 
puts it on to the empty wagon, and goes to the 
field for another load. He reaches the pitcher 
just as he has finished the third load, and the 
work is fairly commenced. There is one wagon 
at thé machine, another going back or forth, and 
another being loaded in the field. “Where this 
kind of work is new to the men, it will be like- 
ly to dissipate some of their old traditions. 
They will find that a machine does not thrash 
as fast as they have hitherto supposed. Two 
of my best men jumped on to the wagon to 
throw the sheavestothe machine. I hada man 
to spare for half an hour, so I said nothing. It 
is one of the old notions that it takes two, 
three, or four men to “get the grain to the 
machine” from the stack or bay. “One man 
can’t give it us as fast as we want it,” said the 
thrashers. ‘ Perhaps not,” I replied, ‘‘ but at 
any rate one man can throw the sheaves off the 
wagon, as fast as the man in the field can 
pitch them on to the wagon.”—‘‘We want 
three good men on the straw stack.”—This is 
another traditional notion. “One man is 
pitching on to a wagon all the grain and 
straw that is going through that machine.”— 

“But wait. They have just finished a load, 
and the thrashers see we are talking about 
them, and are doing their best. Let us see 
how long it takes tothrash the next load.— 
How long? Fourteen minutes, and there was 
15 bushels in the load. That willdo. Now 
then, about stacking the straw. With a fair 
crop of wheat like this, that will go say 30 
bushels per acre, there is about 100 Ibs. of straw 
to each bushel of grain. That load we have 
just thrashed, therefore, weighed 2,400 Ibs. The 
machine takes out 900 Ibs. of grain, and 1,500 
Ibs. of strawis elevated by the straw-carrier on 
to the stack. Now, if one man can pitch 2,400 
Ibs. on to a@ wagon, at an average hight of 9 
feet, why are three stout men required, to 
handle 1,500 Ibs, in the same time on the level ?” 
“You get on to the stack and try it,” says the 
Deacon, “ and you will find out.”—I have been 
there a gref€ many times. The labor consists, 
not in moving the straw, but in moving your- 
self about the stack. And the way to lessen 
the labor is to make large forkfuls. An aver- 


age forkful of straw, say as large as a two- 
bushel basket, does not weigh more than 8 Ibs. 
As men usually build a stack, they walk around 
the outside more than in the center, while the 
center ought to be kept full and trodden 
solid, so that, as the stack settles, the inside or 
roof shall not settle as much as the outside. To 
do this, as well as to lessen the labor, you 
should, in building the outside iayers of the 
stack, take pains to get the largest forkfuls of 
straw, and not waste your strength in placing 
a thin layer of straw around the outside of the 
stack. It is like carrying water in a two-quart 
pail. You move 150 lbs. of your own weight 
to move 4 Ibs. of water. 

Every year before commencing to thrash, 
the question arises ‘‘ how long and how wide 
shall we make the stack bottom ?””—This year 
we made it 36 feet long, and 20 feet wide. 
The machine stands about 3 feet higher than 
the bottom of the stack. After we had thrash- 
ed 402 bushels of wheat, the stack was 24 feet 
high, with an average width of 25 feet, and an 
average length of 38 feet. The stack therefore 
containes 22,800 cubic feet. And if we calcu- 
late that each bushel of wheat gives us 100 Ibs. 
of straw, there is 20 tons of straw in the 
stack. This is not far from my old rule of 
calculating, that each ton of straw requires 
about 1,000 cubic feet of space. “But you 
won’t leave your stack without topping it off,” 
remarks the Deacon. No,I have got about 8 
tons more straw to put on top. And it has 
got to go up there whether it will or not. By 
Monday morning the stack will have settled at 
least four feet, and I propose to carry the walls 
up four feet higher than they are now. Then 
by making a good steep roof, it will hold it all, 
and we shall have 28 tons of straw in a stack, 
the bottom of which is 36 feet long, and 20 feet 
wide. Itis of course more labor to top off a 
high stack, but there is a great advantage in get- 
ting as much straw as possible under one roof. 


— 
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Thick and Thin Seeding. 

The fact that plants yield more largely when 
they are furnished with abundant room, and 
that the thin seeding of a crop, up to certain 
limits, yields a better harvest than any thicker 
seeding, is no new thing. We read of it in the 
works of the most ancient writers upon agri- 
culture, and early historians record facts il- 
lustrative of the advantages of sowing thinly, 
and of the extraordinary yields of grain from 
single seeds. Nevertheless the subject is as 
fresh as ever, and we see every year good 
farmers wasting large amounts of seed, and 
sacrificing large portions of their crops. We 
have recently seen a piece of oats sown with 
one bushel per acre, which yielded a better 
crop than a neigboring field sown with four 
bushels per acre. A few years ago we divided 
a ten-acre field into five portions, and sowed 
them with wheat at the rate of one bushel, five 
pecks, six pecks, seven pecks, and two bushels 
of seed per acre. There was no perceptible 
difference in the soil of the field, nor any in the 
manuring, preparation, or sowing. At harvest 
time there was a very perceptible difference in 
the yield, the thinnest sowed portion being by 
far the best of the field, and the thickest por- 
tion the worst. Near the edge of the field, 
upon the thinnest sown part, where the seed 
had been thinned out by some pigeons, there 








were some stools of wheat with 30 stalks, each 


bearing an ear; and in this part of the field the 
difference was mostly shown in this way, and 
in the length of the ears. The other side of 

the field, where two bushels had been sown, a 




























































produced much shorter ears than this portion. :: 
At a meeting of the Midland Farmer's Club, - q 
held at Birmington, England, in June last. § 


Major Hallet read a paper upon thin sowiny » 
and selection of seeds. It was illustrative of 
his experiments in raising what he calls 
“pedigree wheat.” He exhibited a single 
plant of wheat from a single seed planted 
alone, which bore 94 stems, one of barley of 
the same character bearing 110 stems, and one 
of oats with 87 stems. He stated that a crop 
of wheat he had sown with single seed 9 inches 
apart each way produced 108 bushels per acre. 
He suggested the experiment be tried of 
drilling 8 quarts of wheat per acre early in 
September, and one quart additional for each 
week to the end of the month. Also that seed 
be selected from the produce of these plots for 
future.sowing, with reference to its hardiness, 
its trueness to type, its quality of the grain, its 
productiveness, its power of tillering or casting 
up numerous stems, its stiffness of straw, and 
its earliness of ripening. His plan of selecting 
seed was to take the most perfect grains from 
the largest ear of the plant with most stalks, 
and plant them so that the grain from each ear 
occupied a row by itself, each grain occupied a a 
hole in the row, and the holes 12 inches apart. 
This plan was repeated yearly, taking each 
year the best grain produced. By this course 
in several years he had succeeded in doubling 
the length of the ears, in trebling their con- 
tents, and in increasing the tillering power 
five-fold. Five pints of wheat planted 12 inches 
apart each way, upon an acre of ground in Sep- 
tember, gave 1,001,880 ears, or 67,760 ears in _ 
excess of the crop from 6 pecks per acre sown 
upon the adjoining field. Later plantings re- 
duced the crop somewhat. Two plants with 
24 ears each gave 1,911 and 1,878 grains. 20 . 
ears per foot, with 48 grains to an ear, will 
produce 88 bushels per acre. A bushel of 
wheat produced by this thin sowing contained 
460,000 grains, while a bushel of ordinary wheat 
contains 700,000 grains. Here is interesting 
matter for consideration, and if, as seems scarce- 
ly to be doubted, thin seeding is more produc- 
tive than thick, it might be very profitable to 
experiment in this direction. It is necessary 
to remember that for such seeding, to be suc- 
cessful, the soil must be rich and free from 
weeds, and that the crop also must be kept free 
from weeds by thorough cultivation. Although 
with better farming than we now have we can 
raise large crops, yet it is cértain that the pos- 
sibilities of better farming are not nearly 
realized as yet. 


Roav-Dvust.—Road-dust should be gathered - 4 
before the season closes. This is often the E 
most convenient absorbent the farmer can com- : 
mand, and a few barrels of it will save a large 
amount of ammonia in the hennery, the privy, 
and the stable. Hens should have a large open 
box full of it tnder cover, where they may 
dust themselves at their pleasure. It isan ex- 
cellent thing to have in the stable, and when 
saturated with urine makes a valuable fertilizer. 
The fineness of the dust, continually ground 
by the iron tires and horse-shoes, is one cause 
of its favorable action upon crops. That gather- 
ed from a clay soil is best—indeed sand, 
whether from the road or elsewhere, is of but 
little use as a deodorizer or absorbent. 29 & 
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A Simple Clod Crusher. 


Geant 

A very cheap and effectual clod crusher can 
be made by connecting a number of round 
poles together, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Staples are driven into the ends 
of each pols, by which the pote is fastened to 
the links of a chain which connect them all to- 


a 


gether. The ends of the chain are furnished 
with rings, to which the clevis of the double- 
tree is attached. Being flexible, the drag con- 
forms itself to uneven surfaces. We have 
found such an implement useful for leveling 
corn stubble, and smoothing potato ground 
previous to plowing, also for spreading manure 
evenly, or for breaking clods in heavy soil. 





Water for Stock. 


» One of the most difficult problems which has 
of late been proposed to us comes from Colo- 
rado. It is “how shall we best procure a sup- 
ply of water for our stock; wells 50 to 100 feet 
deep, wind-power precarious?” Here is a dif- 
ficulty which presents but one solution, and 
that is, storage of the water to tide over the 
temporary failure of the power. Steam-power 
is of course out of the question; animal-power 
is too costly, and needs supervision, and noth- 
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West, and many districts East suffer for 
want.of water, and yet an inexhaustable supply 
exists everywhere beneath the surface. We 
would suggest the least costly w«lls; the Jilz 
auger well, for instance, which can be bored” 
from three inches to twenty inches in diameter, 
can be tubed cheaply with wooden curbs or gal- 
vanized iron pipes, and which cost about one 
dollar a foot to sink. These wells, where wa- 
ter lies over 25 feet from the surface, must be- 
come the mainstay of the western farmer. 
Where water is near the surface, either this 
well or the common drive-pipe well may be 
cheaply used. The power used must be the 
wind, and a self-regulating wind-engine, which 
will run day or night, should be used to raise 
the water into tanks or cisterns upon elevated 
ground, where it may be stored, and from which 
it may be carried wherever it is required. The 
accompanying illustration represents the meth- 
od used upon Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, 
N. Y., for providing a permanent supply of 
water for the stock. It is placed where the 
water can be used upon the road through which 
the cattle pass, or in fields upon either side of 
the road. A “United States Wind-Engine” 
raises the water from a well into a tank of cy- 
press wood. The tank holds about 10,000 gal- 
lons, and the overflow only is used, except when 
the supply is short. Then there is the stock on 
hand to draw from. It is rarely that 24 hours 
pass without sufficient wind to replenish the 
tank, when itis once full. Another instance is 
known to us, in which a farmer in a Southern 
State, at a cost of only $400, erected a wind- 
mill, dug a well, built a tank in an elevated part 
of the farm, to hold 60,000 gallons of water, 
and laid pipes to convey the water to his gar- 
den and stables. The wind-mill pumped 10,000 
gallons in 24 hours. This seems a large quan- 
tity of water, but it is only seven gallons, about 
two pailfuls, per minute. This quantity of 
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femains but the wind, which works night 

without attention, and which must be 
when it, is available, to store up a last- 
‘The difficulty exists all over the 





PUMP AND CISTERN YOR WATERING STOCK. 
water will provide for a large number of stock, 
and several days supply are on hand to meet an 
emergency. We believe these instances meet 
the cases of our Colorado and other enquirers. 
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A Handy Wagon-Jack. 


On a recent visit to Beacon Farm, we noticed 
a wagon-jack of very simple construction, 
which we here 
illustrate for the 
benefit of our 
readers. It con- 
sists of an up- 
right support, to 
which is jointed 
in a peculiar man- 
ner an arm or 
lever. To the 
shorter end of the 
lever is jointed 
an arm, consider- 
ably longer than 
the upright. sup- 
port, to which is 
bolted an iron 
plate, furnished 
with short spikes, 
When in use, the spiked arm is placed beneath 
the axle of a carriage or wagon, the axle resting 
upon the spike that may be most convenient for 












‘Fig. 1.—JACK CLOSED. 


————— 





Fig. 2.—Jaok OPEN. 


the purpose. In this position the lever is raised 
upward, as seen in fig. 1. When the lever is 
brought downward, as in fig. 2, the axle is 
raised. By attaching a cord or chain to the 
lever, and hooking it to the upright leg, the 
wheel remains elevated. There is no patent- 
right attaching to this useful contrivance. 
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A Western Cattle Barn. 


-_eo— 


“Subscriber,” asks for a plan for a stock 
barn, costing from $1,500 to $2,000, in which 
he may feed young cattle, until they are ready 
for market. From our own experience in 
feeding young stock, we suggest the accompany- 
ing plan of arrangement. To feed cattle profit- 
ably, they need to be comfortably placed, kept 
quiet, with every facility for getting in and out 
of their stalls, and to have no annoyance or 
excitement. For the convenience of their 
keeper, the barn or stable in which they are 
kept, needs to be arranged so that there is the 
least possible labor, in storing and distributing 
their feed, in feeding, watering, and cleaning 
them, and in removing the manure. As has 
been before stated, we prefer the method of 
accumulating the litter and droppings of the 
cattle, and feeding them in stalls, in which they 
can remain loose; or if they are tied up, to 
keep them in such a manner, that they can have 
plenty of straw under them to keep them 
clean, and to remove the bedding only when 
they are turned out in the spring. In this plan 
there is a vast saving of work of a disagreeable 
character through the winter, and when the 
manure is moved in the spring, it is in far better 
condition than if it had been exposed to the 
snow and frost for several months. In layiag 
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out a cattle shed, we should always do it with 
this object in view, even in the West, for 
although a Western farmer may scorn to think 
manure of any value, there will be no shed 
built this year which will be worn out before 
the time comes in which manure will be as 
highly thought of by the Western farmer, as it 
is now by the Eastern one. 

Figure 1 shows the ground plan of the 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF CATTLE BARN. 


proposed stable. It is made in two wings, 
facing the NortMast and Northwest. At the 
North corner is a square room which may be 
used as a store room, feed room, or for any 
other purpose. From this room passages run 
right and left, from which the cattle are fed. 
These passages may be 6 feet wide. There 
should be as many windows in these passages, 
as shall give needful light and ventilation 
through the, stable. The stalls with racks or 
feed troughs opening into the passages, are in 
the rear, and the doors from the stalls open into 
the yard. These doors should hang upon 
rollers, and when rolled back, at least one half 
of the front of the sheds should be open. The 
yard will face the South and East, and should 
have a manure vault in the center, into which 
drains (shown by the dotted lines) should carry 
off the liquids from the stable. The yard may 
be fenced in, and feeding racks may be placed 
around it, in which in fine weather fodder may 
be given to the stock. Fig. 2 ghows the eleva- 
tion of the sheds, and the arrangement of the 
yard. The upper story is for storing hay, and 
at the center of the building, a windmill should 
be erected, to pump water for the stock from a 
cistern or well beneath it, or it could furnish 
power to cut feed if necessary. The extra cost 
of these conveniences, will pay for themselves 
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Fig. 2.—ELEVATION OF BARN, 





in the course of one season, in saving of labor 
and in growth of the stock. A trough of water 
should run through every stall, so that the cat- 
tle may be watered when required, without 
being removed or unfastened. The cost of a 
shed, such as is here described, 200 feet long, 


20 feet wide, and 18 feet high, with all the 
conveniences mentioned, and substantially built 
and painted, should not*be more than $1,500, 
and it may be built for much less. 
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Tightener for Wire Fence. 


——_o— 


As fences made of wire are more used, it be- 
comes all the more necessary to have a suitable 
method of tightening the wire. The usual man- 
ner of straining the wire in one direction only, 
tends to draw the straining post out of its posi- 
tion. But if the roller upon which the wire is 
wound, strains from both directions, the forceis 
equalized so far as the straining post is concern- 
ed, and it is necessary only to have the end posts 
well stayed. In the method shown in the 
engraving, there are two posts fastened together 
with a cap piece, and set firmly in the same 
hole. Each post is well stayed with a brace, 
which supports it in the direction in which the 
wire is drawn. The posts are bored to receive 
rollers upon which the wires are wound. One 
end of each roller is made square, and some- 
what larger than the round part. The holes in 





_one of the posts are made square to fit the square 


ends of the rollers, A winch is also made to fit 
the rollers, and the wires are tightened by turn- 
ing the rollers with the winch. One wire is 
wrapped from above, and the other from 
beneath the roller, so that both are tightened 














at the same time. When the wires are drawn 
tight, the square end of the roller is driven into 
the square hole in the post, and the rollers are 
firmly held, 
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A Cement Roller. 


—@~——- 


Now that the sowing of fall grain is at hand, 
the attention of farmers is turned towards 
rollers. The use of the roller is too much 
neglected. A considerable portion of the fall 
wheat crop is sacrificed every season by broad- 
cast sowing, imperfect harrowing, and the 
want of a compact, firm seed-bed. The wheat 
plant needs a solid stratum of soil wherein to 
push its roots, and a somewhat rough surface 





| isan advantage to it. There are cases in which 


the use of a drill is not possible, and where 
broadcast sowing is unavoidable. In such 
cases especially, and in all others, the use of a 
corrugated roller, such as is here illustrated, 
will be found profitable. It will be found 
more useful than the smooth roller, even when 
the drill has been used. A smooth surface 
favors heaving by frost, and winter-killing. If 
such a roller, as is here described, is drawn 
across the field in an east and west direction, 
leaving small ridges, a great protection will be 
afforded to the wheat when the ground is bare 
of snow in the winter, and frosty nights are 
followed by sunny days. The ridges will be 





exposed only upon one side to the sun, and the 








low elevation of the sun will prevent all but 
the tops of the ridges from being thawed. The 
north side of the ridges will remain frozen, as 
also will every hollow, and in these the plants 
will be safe. When the usual north wind 
blows, these ridges will intercept the drifting 
snow, and each hollow will remain filled with 
a protecting covering. We have found this 
plan of drilling wheat in the direction of East 
and West to be a great advantage in this way, 
and if the ground had been rolled with such a 
roller as is shown in fig. 1, the advantage would 





have been greatly increased. The roller con- 
sists of segments eight inches thick, made of 


concrete, or a mixture of one part of cement — 


and four parts of sand. The diameter of the 
segments is 80 inches. They are molded in the 
shape represented at figure 2.° The center, in 
which the axle works, is made of four ‘ 
pieces of hard wood, cut so that the wear 77 
is upon the ends of the fibers, and which 
are channeled upon their outer edges. K& 
The centers are fastened in the mold [Sys 
and the cement is cast around them, /7 
where it sets and hardens, holding them Z 
firmly. Figure 3 shows the form of the ~~ 
centers. The segments are strung to-Fig.2. 
gether upon an axle, consisting of an iron bar 
one inch in diameter, which is fitted into-a 
frame. A tongue is fastened and brated to the 
frame in the usual manner, and two horses are 
required to draw it. Each segment will 
weigh over 300 pounds, and the eight, 
with the frame, will weigh nearly 3,000 
pounds, which will give a compressive Fig. 8. 
force of about 875 pounds for every square foot 
of bearing surface. This pressure, with the 
peculiar form of the segments, will tender this 
roller a most effective clod-crusher 





A Mink or Rat-Trap 
wings mF r 


Although vermin. may me kept out. of a 




















Fig. 1.—SkOTION OF MINK-IRAP. - 


an unguarded moment their greater persever- 
ance will frequently get the better of our care, 
and accidents will happen. It is therefore 
well to use traps occasionaily, to kill off ver- 
min, notwithstanding we may believe our 
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 poultry-houses effectually guarded. A suc- 
‘~ eessful method of trapping marauding animals 
.is here shown. Against the usual entrance to 
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TRAP. 


Fig. 2.—LOWER 
the house, which is left open yor the purpose, 
there is placed and fixed inside a box, from 
which the end has been removed, and from the 

= top of which a 
piece has been 
cut, as represent- 
ed in fig. 2. A 
steel-trap is set 
in this box with- 
out any attempt 
at concealment. 
Boldness in this 
case is the most 
successful plan. 
Above the hole in this box is placed a smaller box 
provided with a false bottom of laths, an inch 
apart, shown at fig. 3. A chicken is put into 
this box. The consequence of an attempt to 
take the chicken, by a nightly prowler, whether 
cat, dog, mink, rat, or skunk, is readily foreseen. 
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Kilns for Burning Tiles. 
. —> 
After tiles have been molded by means of 
any of the machines, designed for that purpose, 





, Fig. 3.—sBoxX FOR THE BAIT. 
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Fig. 1.—KILN FOR TILE-BURNING. 
and partly dried, it is necessary to roll and 
straighten them. This should be done, because 
in drying many of them will become warped 
and crooked, and a secure drain cannot be 
made with ill-shaped tiles. A thick slab of 





stone or hard wood, should be procured, and a | 
smooth hard wood stick, a little smaller than } 


the inside diameter of the tiles. The stick is 
put through the tile, which is then gently 
rolled back and forth upon the slab, until it is 
_ straightened. If the edges of the tile need 

trimming, this should then be done, so that a 
close joint may be made. After a little more 
drying, the tiles may be baked, or if the fire 
is carefully started in the kiln, they may now 
be baked at once. ‘ 

There are various styles of kilns or ovens 
for burning tile, but for the purposes of the 
small manufacturer, who needs to burn not 
more than 100,000 in a season, the forms of 
kiln and oven here shown, will be suitable and 
‘very cheap. That of which a section is shown 
‘in fig. 1, may be built for $40 or less. It 
consists of a circular wall of beaten clay, 7 feet 
_ high, 4 feet thick at the bottom, and sloping 

_ Outside only, to 2 feet in thickness at the top. 


This wall forms a round structure 11 feet in 
diameter. Outside of it is dug a trench, from 
which the clay may be taken to make part of 
the wall, 4 feet wide at the top, narrowing to 
18 inches wide at the bottom, and 3 feet deep. 
This is seen ata. From this trench there are 
' three fire holes dug, one of which is seen at 3, 
communicating with another trench inside the 
walls, seen at c,c. This trench is bricked over, 
and has three flues passing from it into the 
floor of thekiln. These flues are shown at d, d. 
Brick-work fire places are built in the fire holes, 
with fire bars or grates in them for the fuel, and 
doors or dampers of burnt clay or cast iron, 
should be provided for them. Either coal or 
wood may be used to heat the kiln. A door- 
way is made through the wall, through which to 
carry the tiles. This door may be bricked up 
when the kiln is filled. A rough shed should 
be built over the kiln, high enough to be secure 
from the fire, for protection against the weather. 

The tiles are placed in the kiln upon their 
ends, lest the weight of the upper tiers should 
crush the lower ones. The small tiles are put 
inside of the larger ones, to save space as much 
as possible. In placing the tiles, narrow lanes 
are left between them, radiating from the flues 
from the fire places, and these are broken in 
each tier, so that the flame and heat from the 
fire, shall be made to strike every tile. With 
proper care in filling the kiln, a more even 
burning will be made, and there will be but 
few imperfect tiles. There are two dangers to 
avoid, one is under baking, and the other is 
over baking. It is well to have two or three 
test holes made in the walls, and to lay a tile 
opposite each hole, so that it can be lifted out 
on the end of an iron rod and examined, and 
the fire regulated accordingly. There should 
be one test hole for each fire hole, or for that 
part of the kiln subject to each fire hole. These 
holes are closed with a piece of soft clay. 
When not sufficiently burned the tiles are soft, 
of a pale color, and will not ring clearly when 
struck together. Such tiles should never be 
put into a drain, or if used should be put by 
themselves at the head of a drain, and never 
where their failure would stop a current of 
water. In a year or two, or perhaps less, they 
will crumble down, or flake off until they are 
destroyed. Perfectly burnt tiles are bright red 
in color, and ring clearly when struck. When 
over burned they are glassy, brown or black in 
color, deformed in shape, cracked, and run 
together in masses. For profitable results, 
therefore, the important business of burning 
should be cautiously and carefully done, The 
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Vig, 2,—PERMANENT TILE-KILN. 
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fire should be started gradually. If the iiles 
are damp, they should be warmed up slowly, 





and the fire should not be given headway for 








re 
two days. It should then be kept steady until 


the burn is complete, when the fire holes should 
be luted up with clay, and the kiln allowed to 
cool gradually. Fifteen days are sufficient to 
fill a kiln, burn the tiles, cool off, and empty it. 

Figure 2 shows an oven which is more 
economical of fuel, than the one just describeq 
and which may be kept more under control, 
It is also a more permanent structure. It is an 
arch of brick-work, 14 feet long, 8 feet high, 
and 11 feet wide in the clear. The wall may 
be built one brick-length, or 9 inches thick, and 
should be supported by buttresses, as shown in 
the illustration. Itmay be built half this thick. 
ness, if supported by 4inch iron bands, 3 feet 
apart. The bands should be secured to stones 
in the foundation of the wall. Fig. 8 shows 
the ground plan of the 
oven. The chimney igs 
placed at one end of the 
arch, at a@; bis the body 
of the oven, ¢, ¢, ¢, are 
three fire places, 18 inches 
wide, 12 inches high, 30 
inches long, and made 9 
inches below the surface 
of the floor of the oven. 
From these fire places, 
Fig. 3. GROUND PLAN. flues 9 inches deep are 
made in the floor of the oyen, converging 
toward the chimney. The chimney space 
is about 16 inches square, and vents are 
made in the wall, to communicate with the chim- 
ney space. A door, d, fig. 2, is made in the front 
of the oven, through which the tiles are put in, 
and when filled, an open wall of lose bricks is 
built up in front of them, and over the ends of 
the fire holes, to protect the first courses of tiles 
from the full force of the fire, and to spread 
the heat regularly through the whole mass. 
This wall is shown at the dotted line, ¢, e, fig. 3. 
A quantity of bricks set upon end are placed 
upon the floor of the oven, and the tiles are 
ranged upon their ends upon the bricks, the 
small ones inside of the large ones, as previous- 
ly described. It is necessary to place.the tiles 
so that the fire may reach every one, and yet 
that space may be economized. The success of 
the burn greatly depends upon this. 








Tobacco in the Connecticut Valley— 
Special Crops. 
—_———e—- 

In a recent trip up the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, from its mouth to St. Johnsbury, we 
noticed the diminished size of the tobacco 
fields in Connecticut and Massachusetts. This 
is attributed to the low price of the weed, the 
lateness of the season, and the difficulty of get- 
ting plants toset. It is estimated that less than 
half the usual area is planted with tobacco the 
present season. There has been an over-pro- 
duction in past years. Tobacco in former years 
paid so largely that the area devoted to it on 
each farm has gradually increased, and new 
competitors have each year crowded into the 
business. We saw the evidences of the extent 
of the business in the new and large tobacco 
sheds and drying barns, and in the boxes and 
bales at the depots. The tendency of this and 
other special crops, we think, is not favorable 
to good farming. The tobacco grower con- 
centrates all his energies upon this one crop. 
The few acres devoted to it of course are en- 
riched, but as a rule all the rest of the farm is 
robbed to sustain the tobacco field. No brute 
will eat tobacco, and no manure from the crop, 
but the stems, goes back to the field. The 
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dairy dwindles, and the meadows yield di- 
minished hay crops. Less and less manure is 
made, grain is not cultivated, no beef or pork, 
sheep or lambs, are reared or sold, and nothing 
of importance is sold but tobacco. Fertilizers 
are purchased—stable manure from the cities, 
and fish-scrap from the oil factories upon the 
coast, but nothing receives the benefit of the 
manure but the tobacco field. There may be 
exceptions to this rule, but there can be no 
doubt that this is the general tendency. This 
appropriation of capital and labor to a crop 
that has no alimentary value, of course affects 
the household markets in all the cities and 
towns in the region. Food is unreasonably 
dear. Theacres that ought to be growing fruit 
and vegetables for human sustenance, are 
grazing the tobacco worm, and farmers are 
laboring to check its depredations. The 
meadows where cows should graze, are grow- 
ing barren for want of manure, and those who 
live in the villages of this valley are paying an 
average of about eight cents a quart for milk. 
The pastures that might be kept in good heart 
perpetualiy with sheep, run up to brush and 
briars, and the dwellers there pay twenty-five 
cents a pound for lamb, and go without mut- 
ton six months of the year. The orchards are 
running out, and they import apples by the car- 
load every year into a region entirely congenial 
to this fruit. With every facility for market 
gardening and truck farming, they empty long 
trains from New York, burdened with the pro- 
ducts of Delaware and New Jersey soil, and 
pay big prices for the privilege. This may be 
economy, but we are not able tosee it. We 
want well cultivated farms, as a means of giv- 
ing the towns and villages cheap and whole- 
some food in great variety, and any special 
crop that defeats these ends is to be deprecated. 


‘Wooden Hangings for Barn-Doors. 
‘ —— 

M. O. Barton sends us drawings and a de- 
scription of the wooden hangings of his barn- 
doors, which have been in use for three years, 
and which, he thinks, are greatly preferable to 
iron ones. The rollers are turned out of a 
piece of seasoned hard 
maple, 4 inches thick ; 
they are 4 inches in 
diameter, £ of an inch 
thick, and the axles are 
an inch thick, and 2 of 
an inchlong. They are 
shown at a@ in fig. 1. 
The track 5 upon which 
they run, is of hard 
timber, dressed perfect- 
ly smooth and straight, 
24 inches wide and 2 
inches thick, and is bolt- 
ed to the girt, ¢ ; disthe 
edge of the boarding of 
the barn, upon which 
the track is made to rest. 
Ribs, ¢, ¢, are nailed 
firmly to the track, mak- 
ing a groove, in which 
the wheels run. These 
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Fig. 1.—szrorron. 


Tibs are § of an inch wide and 3 of an inch 


thick. The top cleat of the door is 14 inch 
thick and 3 inches wide, with grooves cut the 
thickness of the wheels, or half the thickness 
of the cleat, and inch-holes are bored through 
the rest of the thickness of the cleat, to receive 
the axles of the wheels. This cleat, in which 


the holes and grooves are cut, is shown atj,f. 





A strip, 3 of an inch thick, is then bored with 
“one-inch holes, to receive the other ends of the 
axles, and is nailed firmly to the cleat of the 
door. This is seen at g,g. The door itself 
is shown at 4. Thus the wheels or rollers 
are inclosed in the upper cleat of the door, 
—, and when well 

+ soaked in oil, and 
covered with tal- 
low, as well as 
the grooves and 
holes, in which they run, they travel back and 
forth smoothly and noiselessly. Fig. 2 shows 
the section of the wheel from above; a the 
cleat of the door, in which the groove and hole 
are seen, and, 2, the strip nailed to it; ¢ the 
wheel. The door is covered with a cap to pro- 
tect the hangings from the weather, as in fig. 1. 


Inspection of Butter. 
segs 

Beef, flour, and pork are inspected, and the 
inspector’s brand gives each a standing and 
character in the market, that is a guarantee of 
value to the purchaser, and a surety to the 
packer that he is getting whatever price the 
grade of his product deserves. But the dairy- 
man labors under a disadvantage. If he makes 
a most excellent article, it is classed in the 
market according to its locality, and if the 
reputation of the locality is not equal to the 
intrinsic worth of the article, he gains nothing 
for his extra care and skill, and gets only the 
current price for the class of butter to which 
his shipment belongs. Thus if Western butter 
as an unsavory reputation in the Eastern 
market, a shipment from a Western dairyman, 
unless he has already made a reputation for 
himself, is sold as Western butter at the regular 
quotations, which, as we write, are 10c. a pound 
below those for the product of New York 
State. Yet the best butter we ever tasted was 
from a Western dairy. Indeed wy ourselves 
have had the mortification of having butter 
sold in the New York market, at several cents 
a pound less than we could readily get at home 
for it, because it was not from the State of New 
York, although when afterward put up in 
“Orange County pails,” it could be as easily 
sold, when its quality became known, as 
Orange County, at the highest rates going for 
that class of butter. A large dealer once told 
us, that he would touch nothing that was not 
from Orange County, N. Y. Now all this is an 
injustice to other dairymen, and really amounts 
to a premium upon carelessness and poor 
quality. Why should not butter be inspected 
and sold upon its merits, as first, second, or 
third quality, and why should not a Western 
dairyman, who may have equal facilities and 
skill with at Eastern dairyman, be as well paid 
for his product? In short, why should not the 
dealers in the New York market, sell all good 
butter for the same price, irrespective of the 
locality in which it is made? It is well known 
that they do not, and that an unwarrantable 
and unjust discrimination is made against 
Western butter, simply becavse it is Western. 
There is now a Produce Exchange in New 
York, in whose power it is to remove this ban 
upon butter that is foreign to Orange County, 
ér those chosen places, which it is the custom 
to include in that elastic appellation, and to 
put it squarely upon its merits. We bring this 
matter to the notice of the Granges, that 
through them such a pressure may be brought 
to bear upon the dealers, as shall force them to 
do equal justice to all their clients, whether 























they happen to live in New York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana or Michigan. As good butter may be made 
in any one of these States, as in another, and 
while we point out this fact, we would impress 
upon our Western readers the necessity of 
bringing up the quality of their product, so 
that when it comes.to be graded upon its 
merits, by competent and disinterested inspec- 
tors, it shall rise far above its present low estate. 
Cider and Cider-Vinegar. 

—_—e bd : 

To procure either cider or cider vinegar of 
the best quality, care and skill are required in 
the manufacture. Some too economical per- 
sons, thinking that nothing should be wasted, 
are now engaged in gathering all the wormy 





. and defective apples that fall from the trees, 


and consigning them to the cider-press. As 
new cider this questionable liquid is sold to the 
unsuspecting consumer for fifty cents a gallon. 
It however bears no comparison with cider 
that is carefully made from sound apples, and 
can not be made to produce a well-flavored 
vinegar. It would be better economy to feed 
all such apples to the pigs, for the first requisite 
for good cider or vinegar is sound fruit. All 
bruised, wormy, or defective apples must he 
discarded, if perfection is desired in the product-! 
The next consideration is the mill and press,’ 
and the method of using them. In districts 
where timber is plentiful, and the necessary 
mechanical skill can be had, an improvement 
upon the old-fashioned mill and press is prob- 
ably the best machine that can be procured. 
It is made wholly of wood, and no iron comes 
into contact with the crushed fruit. The tim- 
ber should be sugar-maple or birch. These are 
free from the tannic acid, which renders oak 
objectionable, and stand wear and tear suf- 
ficiently well. The crushers are made of solid 
blocks, carefully seasoned under cover, so that 
they are free from cracks. They should be 
about 18 inches in diameter, and about two feet 
long. They should be turned perfectly cylin- 
drical in a lathe, and deep, broad grooves cut 
lengthwise in them, so that the teeth of each, 
which are left projecting, fit accurately into the 
grooves of the opposite one. Four inches wide 
and three deep is a proper size for the grooves. 
This work should be done by a millwright, or 
a carpenter used to doing mill-work, as it is a 
somewhat difficult job. Upon the perfection 
of the rollers or crushers, the yield of cider 
greatly depends, as the apples must be reduced 
to a pulp, before all the juice can be pressed 
from them. The rollers are furnished with 
axles, also accurately turned, and are fitted in- 
to a frame, which is shown in fig.1. This 
frame consists of a strong bottom of plank, 
four inches thick, preferably of maple, closely 
jointed and matched together. This is raised 
about 20 inches from the ground, upon a stout 
frame, and is pinned fast to heavy posts, set a 
few inches in the ground, so as to be immov- 
able. A raised border is placed around the 
bottom planks. A cross-frame is built across 
the center of the bottom, into which the axles 
of the rollers are fitted, and to which they are 
secured by short blocks, pinned or bolted to 
the frame-work. The lower axles of the rollers 
fit into holes made in the bottom planks. The 
axle of one roller is lengthened, and attached to 
a horizontal arm, to which the horse may be 


hitched. A hopper is built at the rear of the © 


crushers, to receive the apples, and feed them 
to the crushers. Fig. 1 sufficiently explains all 
other details. The press is shown in fig. 2 
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It isan improvement upon the old-fashioned 
heavy press, which is made from the trunk of 
sslarge tree, and frequently required the trunk of 
wnother large tree as a support for it, and which 


channel, two inches wide, and one inch deep, is 
made to the front, to carry off the juice as it 
flows. A piece of board is laid over this chan- 
nel, and the floor of the press is covered with 


Fig. 1.—cIDER MAKUING—CRUSHING THE APPLES, 


is weighted at the end with a clumsy screw, a 
foot in diameter; anda ton of stones in a huge 
box. If any person supposed all this huge weight 
saved labor, he was 
greatly mistaken, be- 
. cause before a pound 
of pressure could 
: be exerted upon the 
pomace, the whole 
weight of beam, 
screw, and stone 
must bewraised. In this ancient machine the 
weight, which causes the pressure, is raised, 
while in the onc here illustrated the pressure 
is ‘brought to bear directly. The immense 

weight of the old press is, therefore, 

not only useless, but a hindrance. It is 

needless to give any description of what 

is so clearly shown in the engraving, 

further than to state that the material 

of the press is similar to that of the 

tnill, and that the screw may be of wood, 

preferably of beech, but is better, and in 

most cases cheaper, of iron. The screw 

be lubricated with hard tal- 

low, ground up smoothly with 

black lead. As the apples are 

ground, the pomace should be <- 

put into the press immediately, 

if light colored cider or vinegar 

is desired. Ifa deeper color is 

wished for, it can be procured 

> by exposing the pomace in 

} the mill to the air, while one 

Fig. 5. batch is pressing. A wooden 

scoop should be used to lift the 

pomace. Noiron should touch the crush- 

ed fruit or juice during the process, if 

excellence is wished for. In building 

up the “cheese” in the press, it is better 

to use a small square frame of boards 

in the center, by which an interior 

space is left in the mass of pomace, 
through which the juice is expressed more 
readily, than if the mass were solid. The use 
of this small frame will obviate the necessity of 
second pressing. The frame, fig. 3, is placed 
in the center of the press. From this center a 
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several excellent cider-mills manufactured by 
different parties East and West, which are con- 
venient for those who have but few apples, or 
who have enough to keep one hand-machine 
going. One of these, known as the 
Keystone Cider Mill, is dn excellent one, 
We have made cider and vinegar of 
very light color in one of these mills 
as the pomace is exposed to the air 
only for a moment, as it falls from the 
grinders, and it is passed immediately 
under the press. No straw is needed 
in using a press of this kind. When 
the juice is safely in the barrels, it needg 
close watching during the fermentation, 
It is best to keep the bung-hole covered, 
to exclude insects and the air. For thig 
purpose a perforated bung is useful, in 
which a glass tube, an inch in diameter, 
(fig. 5,) may be inserted. The tube, 12 
inches long, may be kept filled, which 
will prevent any access of air into 
the barrel. When the cider is to be 
kept for a length of time, this course 
is advisable. After fermentation hag 
stopped, which may be seen by obsery- 
ing that gas no longer bubbles up and 
escapes through the glass tube, the cider 
should be carefully drawn off into fresh, 
sweet casks. The barrels should then 
be stored away in a place where the 


clean, straight rye-straw, leaving the ends pro- | temperature is even, and the hung-holes tight- 


jecting at each side, which have to be turned 
over the first layer of the pomace. This pre- 
vents the pomace from being squeezed out 
when it is pressed. When the first layer is 
finished, and the straw is turned upon it, it ap- 
pears asin fig. 4, This process is repeated, un- 
til the press is full, when the pressure is ap- 
plied gradually, so as not to burst the cheese. 
The juice runs through a filter of cut straw in- 
to a vat, from which it may be dipped or 
pumped igto the barrels. It is well to have a 
strainer of hair-cloth in the funnel, or across the 
mouth of the pail, asthe barrels are filled. In @l1 
these processes the utmost cleanliness should be 


YL. 


observed, if a good product is wished for. For 
those who find it more convenient to use a manu- 
factured mill, that known as Schenck’s Apple 
and Grape Grinder, which is able to grind 200 
bushels per hour, may be desirable. There are 





ly closed. If it is intended for vinegar, empty 
vinegar-casks may be used. The bung-holes 
should be 

left open, and 

kept covered 

with a piece 

of fine wire £7 
gauze, so as to (iil 
admit the air. == 
After a time 

the vinegar 

will make, and should be again drawn off into 
clean casks, without disturbing the sediment. 
If the sediment should become disturbed, the 


Fig. 4.—THE CHEESE, 


Vi Uat CORN A Mh 
Fig. 2.—CIDER MAKING—THE PRESS. 


vinegar is never perfectly clear afterward. To 
make vinegar from cider in the most rapid 
manner, the building must be heated to about 
70°, and the liquid frequently exposed to the 
air, by drawing it from one cask to another. 
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The Broad-leaved Acanthus. 


Within a few years the taste for plants with 
handsomely formed and stately leaves has 
much increased. We do not now refer to 
leaves attractive for their color, but to those of 
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THE BROAD-LEAVED ACANTHUS. 


marked outline and habit. Plants of this class 
are for convenience called sub-tropical, though 
many of them are not natives of warm climates 
—sub-tropical being a convenient term for that 
style of gardening, which depends upon beauty 
of form rather than color for its effects. Among 
the plants that have come into prominence for 
this use are several species of Acanihus. This 
name is the Greek word for thorn slightly 
modified, some of the species being very 
thorny ; and we are quite sure that the greatest 
stickler for common names will prefer it to 
“ Bearsbreech,” the name given to one species 
in England. The Spiny Acanthus (A. spino- 
gus) is the plant that is said to have suggested 
the idea of the ornamentation of the Corinthian 
capital; the story goes, that Callimachus, the 
architect, was in great trouble how to finish off 
the capitals to his columns, and as he was por- 
dering upon the matter in the garden, his eye 
fell upon a jar, around which Acanthus leaves 
had grown in the most graceful manner. The 
largest and finest of all the species used in Eu- 
ropean gardens, is called A. latifolius and A. 
Lusitanicus, but it is probably a variety of A. 
mollis. It is a fine, bold plant, with dark green 
leaves of pleasing outline, as shown in the en- 
graving. It is said that well established clumps 
of this form a dense mass of fine foliage three 
feet high, and five feet across. The flowers, 
which are upon a long spike about five feet 











high, are white or lilac, each in the axil of a 
large leafy bract. The only plant of this we 
have seen is one which Messrs. Olm Bros. re- 
ceived with other things, and treated as a green- 
house plant. As far as can be judged from a 
specimen grown in a pot, the European ac- 
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counts are not overdrawn. It is perfectly 
hardy in England, and we hope it may prove 
so here, as it is a fine plant for the decoration 
of large gardens. Only two or three days be- 
fore his sudden death, the elder Mr. Olm came 
to see us in reference to the specimen, which 
he had sent us for the purpose of engraving. 


The Palmate Spirea. 


There are certain genera of flowering plants 
so large already, that we always dread to see a 
new species added to the list. This is the case 
with Spirsa, of which there are more than one 
cares to keep the run of, and with the shrubby 
ones at least, half or more of the list might be 
dropped out of cultivation without detriment. 
Therefore, when we saw the Spirea palmata 
announced in the foreign journals as a new ac- 
quisition from Japan, we did not feel very en- 
thusiastic over the matter, notwithstanding all 
the praise bestowed upon it. Last year we re- 
ceived a plant from Mr. Chitty, of the Bellevue 
Nursery, Paterson, N. J., and are forced to ad- 
mit that it is a valuable addition to our garden. 
This is not a shrubby species, but a herbaceous 
one, that reminds us, as to its foliage, of the 
old “Queen of the Prairie,” S. venusta. The 
leaves, as its specific name indicates, are pal- 
mately-lobed, and the lobes are sharply serrate. 








The stem is one to two feet high, and bears at 
the top a large, much divided, panicle of small 
rich crimson flowers. The plant is as yet little 
known in this country, but at the Exhibitions 
in England, this summer, it has attracted much 





THE PALMATE SPIRAA, 


With the Queen of the Prairie Spirsa, and oth- 


ers related to it, the trouble is that the flowers 
in the cluster open unevenly, so that by the 
time the outer ones in.the panicle are well 
opened, the central ones have already dropped 
their petals, and taken on a seedy look. 
Whether this will happen with the Palmate 
Spirea we cannot say, as our only flower-clus- 
ter was sacrificed for the sake of an engraving. 
We have no doubt that it will prove hiardy 
here, as our plant stood out all Jast winter with- 
out protection, and came up strong this spring. 








BY PETER HENDERSON. 
aan 


It has long been a practice with market 
gardeners in the vicinity of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities, to plant onion 
sets in spring for an early summer crop. These 
are sold in bunches in the markets in the green 
state; the sales are usually begun in this neigh- 
borhood about the first week in June, when 
they are only half grown, and continue to the 
middle of July. Onion “sets” have of late 
years been advancing so in price, owing to the 
increase in price of labor, that our market 
gardeners find that it hardly pays them to any 
longer buy their sets, and they are beginning 
to resort to another expedient to procure an 


‘Onions Sown in Fall for a Spring Crop. 
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early crop, which is to sow the seed in the fall, 
winter over the young onions, or sets, in the 
ground, and allow them to continue their 
growth the next spring. This plan is not a 
new one, it being frequently followed in Eng- 
land, but in consequence of the severity of our 
northern winters, causing occasional failure, it 
has almost been abandoned. 

But now, in view of the high price of “sets,” 
it is again being resorted to, more care being 
observed to protect the young bulbs in winter. 
It is not easy to say, without some experiment, 
at what is the best time for sowing the seed, 
and the safest method will be to dry different 
dates, until it is seen which answers best. For 
this section, near New York, I would recom- 
mend the first, fifteenth and thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. The ground should be prepared in 
the usual way, as if for sowing in spring, giv- 
ing it thorough pulverization and manuring. 
The seed should be sown with a seed-drill, at 
distances of one foot between rows; this would 
take about 8 to 4 Ibs. of seed to the acre. The 
kinds that prove hardiest are the red and yel- 
low varieties. The soil must be thoroughly 
drained, either naturally or artificially, to pre- 
vent “heaving out” in winter. A Long Island 
market gardener informed me that even at the 
very low rates that green onions have brought 
the past summer, his fall sown crop netted him 
over $1,000 per acre, the product in number of 
bunches being more than double that usually 
obtained from the planting of sets in spring. 
He sowed in a warm sheltered situation on 
rather light soil about the middle of September, 
thoroughly hoeing and weeding, so that he had 
afine growth by the end of October. In Decem- 
ber, before severe frosts had come, he covered 
the whole space between the rows two or three 
inches deep with leaves from the woods, 
choosing a day when snow was falling, so that 
the leaves were pressed down by the snow and 
prevented from blowing off. If the services of 
the snow could not be made available, branches 
thrown over the leaves would answer the pur- 
pose. When leaves are not at hand, salt or 
marsh hay, straw, or corn-stalks, would answer 
nearly as good a purpose, the object being to 
protect the crop from the severity of winter, as 
it is not sufficiently hardy to stand in our lati- 
tude without such protection. In all sections 
where the thermometer does not fall lower 
than 15 degrees above zero, such protection 
would be unnecessary. I would advise those 
residing in very cold localities, to experiment 
first with a small lot, until it can be ascertained 
whether they will winter over even with the 
protection of leaves or straw. 
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The Hollyhock Fungus—Cotton in Danger. 


This disease among hollyhocks, which has 
spread in Europe with fatal activity, has al- 
ready been briefly noticed. But little is known 
about it, save that it came from South America, 
and that it appears suddenly in widely separated 
districts, and causes the death not only of hol- 
lyhocks, but other plants of the Mallow Family. 
The disease shows itself in small spots upon 
the leaf, which, when magnified, are seen to be 
groups of minute fungi. The engraving here 
given, reduced from one published in a recent 
number of Gardener’s Chronicle, shows the 
spots as they appear upon the leaf (A) of the 





-eommon Round Mallow (Maloa rotundifolia), 


and the fungus largely magnified. The long 
horn-like projections (B) are the hairs upon the 
2 leaf. The spread of this pest seems to 












be mysterious, it appearing at once in all parts 
of a large plantation; and yet Prof. W. G. 
Smith has entirely failed to propagate it, al- 
though he has wrapped the diseased leaves 
around the stems of healthy hollyhocks, and 
buried others in the soil at the root of the 
plant; this failure may be accounted for. by the 
fact that the spores were not yet ripe and ready 
to germinate. Thus far no application of sul- 
phur, or other fungus destroyers, have been of 
use, and the only known remedy is to root up 
every affected plant. 
The venerable Mr. 
Chater, a  distin- 
guished florist, who 
has devoted half a 
century to the im- 
provement of the 
hollyhock, and to 
whom we are in- 
debted for the pres- 
ent perfection of 
the flower, may 
well be despondent 
at the loss of the 
favorites he has 
so long cherished. 
While this disease 
prevails, no malva- 
ceous plants should 
be imported to this 
country from Eng- 
land or the Con- 
tinent. Our import- 
ing florists should 
bear this in mind, #4 
and let all the new 
varieties of Abuti- 
lon, Hibiscus, and — 
everything else of the Mallow Family, re- 
main with the ocean between them and us. 
This warning should be heeded, for if the 
fungus is once introduced, it will no doubt 
prove a greater enemy to the cotton crop than 
all of its insect enemies together. As it, so far 
as known, attacks all of the Mallow Family in- 
discriminately, there is every reason to believe 
that cotton will prove no exception. Its intro- 
duction would be a national calamity, and one 
that can not be too zealously guarded against. 
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Rose-Growing in Winter—Conflict of 
Opinion. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 





—o—- 


The matter of growing Roses for winter- 
flowering is now engrossing much attention, and 


I have more than once written upon it in the, 


columns of the Agriculturist ; but the subject 
is now getting to be of such general interest in 
every section of the country where there are 
greenhouses, that anything that will tend toa 
further knowledge of the subject will, I know, 
be read with interest by many hundreds of 
your readers. There are three different systems 
in use ; first, that of growing the plants in large 
pots, or tubs; second, planting out on prepared 
solid borders of soil, from 1 to 2 feet in depth, 
and another by planting out on raised benches 
or tables, in 6 or 7 inches of soil. Each of 
these systems has its advocates, who claim that 
one or the other is the best, and the novice in 
rose-growing (and it must be remembered that 
we have hundreds beginning every year) is 
puzzled to decide which system to adopt. I 
have tried them all with fair success in each, 
and have come to the conclusion that, taking 











all points into consideration, particularly where 
Roses are‘hot grown exclusively, but only form 
a part of the general stock, that the plan of 
planting out on raised wooden benches, in 6 or 
7 inches of soil, is the most profitable. I am 
now preparing the center benches in two of my 
largest greenhouses, making a space of 600 feet 
long by 8 feet wide, or nearly 5,000 square 
feet, whereon to plant Roses. The plants used 
will be those struck from cuttings last Febru. 
ary, and grown on in pots, so that by September 
they will be plants from 12 to 18 inches in 
highth. The soil in which they will be planted 
is now being prepared, and consists of 6 parts 
thinly cut sod, from a rather heavy soil, to thig 
is added 1 part rotted cow-stable manure, and 
1 part sandy lime rubbish and oyster shells, all 
thoroughly chopped up and mixed together, 
The grassy fiber may hardly be decomposed 
before we use it, but that will matter but little, 
only it will be necessary to cover this compost 
when placed on the bench with an inch or two 
of soil, so that any of the sod roots that may 
be alive will be unable to grow through it, 
This soil will not be put on the benches before 
the middle of September, when the Roses, al- 
ready prepared, will be planted about 12 or 15 
inches apart. We shall use about 4,000 plants, 
which will be apportioned in number, as far as 
our knowledge goes of their merits, thus: 


1,250 Bon Silene (deep carmine); requires the 
warmest part of the house. 

1,250 Safrano (saffron yellow). 

750 Isabella Sprunt (canary yellow). 

250 Douglas (purplish crimson); requires the 
coolest part of the house. 

250 Duchess de Brabant (salmon and rose 
color). 

100 Bella (pure white). 

100 La Nankin, new, (lower part of bud 
orange yellow, upper part pure white). 

50 La Jonquil, new, (clear golden yellow). 

Should no accident occur, we anticipate that 
this number of Roses so planted will average 
us 3,000 rose-buds per week from October 1st 
to June ist. I need not detail here the after- 
treatment, that having already been fully done 
in my previous articles, other than to briefly 
say that a night temperature of from 55° to 65° 
must be steadily maintained, with a day tem- 
perature of 15° or 20° higher. The plants must 
be freely syringed at least once a day, but wa- 
tered at the roots only when dry, and then freely. 

This method of planting roses on raised 
benches necessitates their renewal at least once 
in every two years, as the soil in which they 
are grown becomes “ washed out” by the fre- 
quent waterings; we ourselves intend to renew 
the soil every season. The roses planted in 
September will be flowered to their fullest ex- 
tent during winter, until the first of June. 
Each plant will have then formed a mass of 
fibrous roots, so matted that the soil is held by 
them, and which can be lifted by passing a 
spade under them ; when these are potted in pots 
or tubs suited to the size of the plant, no check 
to the growth is given. We lifted in this way 
from benches the past season roses which were 
four feet high by as much in diameter, planted 
them in pots 15 inches wide, with hardly the 
loss of a leaf. By lifting every season in June, 
the plants can be set out-doors, and the whole 
care of watering and syringing the greenhouse 
can be dispensed with for the three hot sum- 
mer months ; this is a matter of very great im- 
portance, for in most locations there is never 
water enough, and even if there is, unless it is 
unremittingly applied, the roses are certain to 
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be seriously injured during summer. To be 
sure, the labor of taking up the plants and pot- 
ting them, and removing the old soil in June, 
and again replacing with the fresh soil in Sep- 
tember, is a good deal of labor, but not half 
that of caring for the roses if they are kept 
under glass three months in summer, to say 
nothing of the unquestionable advantage of 
their having fresh soil to root in when again 
planted in September. 
I have said that I consider this plan most 
profitable, particularly where roses are not 
grown as the exclusive stock. One reason for 
this is that the space under the benches can be 
utilized for many purposes. If the main angle 
of the greenhouse faces south, as ours does, we 
find that a bench placed on the south side 
under the main bench (which is 3 feet above 
the path and 7 feet from the glass at its highest 
point), about half way between the bench and 
the ground, can be made as available for many 
purposes as the benches or tables exposed to 
full light. Our lower benches are 18 inches 
wide, with a board behind wide enough to pre- 
vent the dry air from the pipes injuring the 
plants. On these underneath benches we have 
grown during the past season Ferns, Lycopodi- 
ums, Cape Jessamines, Irises, and all plants 
which naturally grow in the shade, and in 
spring, when these were disposed of, have again 
used this under space to sprout Sweet Potatoes, 
Dahlias, and Tuberoses. The space under the 
benches is usually only used by placing the 
plants on the ground floor, without any protec- 
tion from the heat radiated from the pipes, and 
in consequence they soon present a wretched 
appearance; but when regular benches are 
constructed, as above described, the plants of 
the kinds suited to such treatment can be 
grown nearly as well as those exposed to direct 
light. It will be seen that this economy of 
space is of great importance, as it gives just so 
much more bench room, with no more cost in 
the labor of firing, of fuel, or of construction 
of the building. The under bench room used 
by us now is upwards of 10,000 square feet. 
If we used all solid benches on which to grow 
our roses, or other plants, this room would not 
be available. These wooden benches require 
to be replaced every 6 or 7 years, but their cost 
is nothing when compared to the saving made 
by using the space underneath. 
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Preserving Flowers—Winter Bouquets, 
SEOND ARTICLE. 
_— 

Last month, in giving an account of the 
method of preserving flowers by the use of 
sulphur fumes, a much older process was 
alluded to—that of preserving them by sand. 
This method has long been in use, although 
those who have practiced it have made a 
secret of it. At the Exhibition at the New 
York Crystal Palace, over 20 years ago, there 
was a case of flowers preserved in the greatest 
perfection, which attracted much attention. The 
writer at once guessed how the flowers were 
dried, and experimented sufficiently to show 
that his conjucture, that they were treated 
with sand, was correct. In drying flowers in 
this manner, they must be carefully surround- 
ed by perfectly dry fine sand, in such a manner 
that they will hold their form, the pressure of 
the sand upon both surfaces being alike. Any 
fine clean sand will answer ; it should be sifted 
to remove all course particles, and then washed 
in cessive waters, until dust and all earthy 
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last waters when poured off are perfectly clear. 
The sand is then to be dried, and then placed 
over a fire in a proper vessel, until quite hot, 
hotter than the hand can bear, and when cool 
it will be fit touse. After heating it should be 
used at once, before it can absorb moisture 
from the air. The vessel in which the flowers 
are to be dried, is of little importance where 
there are but few. We have had good success 
by taking a clean, thoroughly dry flower-pot, 
the hole in the bottom of which was stopped 
by acork. This was filled a third full of the 
dry sand; the flowers set carefully in the sand, 
and then more sand slowly added, so as to sur- 
round and cover the flowers inside and out, 
and set in a warm place. At the end of 24 
hours the cork was removed -from the hole 
in the flower-pot, and the sand allowed to 
run out in a small and gentle stream. The 
flowers were left in-the pot, perfectly dry. For 
operating upon a large scale, a box should be 
made or fitted for the purpose. A box with a 
sliding cover answers a good purpose, the bot- 
tom being taken off, and the sliding cover 
turned down to form the bottom. An inch or 
so from the sliding bottom there is placed a 
frame, upon which is tacked wire gauze of suf- 
ficiently large mesh to allow the flower-stems 
to be placed in it. If wire gauze is not at hand, 
a net-work of twine, or whatever else will 
answer the purpose, may be substituted. The 
box is to be filled with sand up to the level of 
this wire-gauze or other partition. Then flow- 
ers are to be placed in natural position, but not 
touching one another, and carefully surrounded 
by sand within and without. We have found 
a paper-funnel with a fine point, which lets the 
sand flow in a small stream, very convenient in 
this part of the work, as upon the care with 
which this is performed, will depend the shape 
of the flowers when dried. Often more than 
one layer of flowers may be placed in the box, 
the object being to have each one surrounded 
by a sufficient quantity of dry sand, to rapidly 
absorb all the moisture the flowers contain. 
All bell-shaped, funnel-shaped, and double flow- 
ers should be placed upright, and the sand so 
filled in, that they will not be crushed by 
pressure from without, or distorted by the sand 
within them. Flat or wheel-shaped flowers, 
like those of the Phlox, for instance, should be 
placed face downward. A little practice will 
enable one to find the proper position, it being 
borne in mind, that the object is to have the 
parts of the flower completely surrounded by 
sand, and still retain their proper form. It 
should be remembered that the flowers must 
be perfectly dry when gathered, as any dew or 
other moisture will cause them to become spot- 
ted and spoil. The flowers having been placed 
in the sand, and a layer of sand put on top, the 
box or other vessel is then to be set in a 
warm and dry place, such as back of or under a 
stove, or wherever there is a gentle heat. Those 
who have a greenhouse, will find the upper 
shelf, just below the glass, a suitable place. After 
the flowers have been in the sand for 18 or 24 
hours, they may be taken out. The sliding 
bottom of the box is opened to let the sand run 
off gradually, and the flowers will be found 
dry and in theirnatural shapes and colors upon 
the partition of wire or other material. The 
flowers are now exceedingly fragile, and need 
the most careful handling. They must be 
taken up carefully, one by one, and if any sand 
remains, which does not fall off by gentle shak- 
ing, it is to be removed by brushing with a soft 
camel’s-hair pencil; they are then put away in 





a box or drawer, where they will be free from 











dust and dampness. Some prepare the sand 
after it has been washed and dried, by melting 
stearine with it. To three quarts of sand is 
added half an ounce of stearine (such as the 
hard or “star” candles are made of); the sand 
is placed on a stove in a glazed earthenware 
vessel, and when hot enough to melt it the stea- 
rine is added in small pieces, and the sand thor- 
oughly stirred, the object being to coat each 
grain with a minute film of stearine. The use 
of stearine isto prevent the sand from adhering 
to the flowers, but if it has been proper- 
ly washed, sifted, and dried, there is but little 
trouble. Almost all flowers may be dried in 
sand, but white ones have a yellowish tinge. 


Florida Air-Plants—Epidendrums, 


—o— 





One who for the first time visits a fine col-: 


lection of stove, or hot-house plants, is struck 
by the Epiphytal orchids, which appear to one 
who sees them for the first time in his life, as 
something quite wonderful in plant life. These 
Epiphytes, which in the moist woods of: their 
native tropics, cling to the branches of trees, 
have in cultivation their natural habit imitated, 
and in the collections are grown upon billets 
of wood, pieces of cork, and the like, to which 
their roots affectionately cling. It is indeed 
strange to see plants not only growing with- 
out any connection with the ground, but flower- 
ing and producing a profusion of always 
curiously shaped, and often beautifully colored 
flowers. All orchids are not Epiphytes,’7. ¢., 


do not grow upon trees, but. those which do: 


are popularly called ‘‘ air plants,” as their nour- 
ishment must come from the air and the rains. 
These beautiful plants of the finer collections, 
are generally from tropical countries, and from 
the difficulty of obtaining them, and their slow 
growth, they are among the most expensive 
of all plants. All Epiphytes or air plants, are 
not orchids, as there are ferns and other plants, 
which grow in the same manner, one illustra- 
tion of which was given in the “Long Moss,” 
described and figured in July last. The vege- 
tation of Southern Florida approaches a tropi- 
cal character, and there are found there a 
number of air plants, including two orchids. 
These orchids both belong to the genus Epiden- 
drum, (meaning—upon a tree), and form large 
clumps, which are attached to the tree by 
means of their clinging roots. Through the 
kindness of our friend Dr. Lungren, we received 
living specimens of both these species this 
spring; the small leaved one (Z. conopsewm), 
has not bloomed with us yet, but the long 
leaved one, (H#. venosum) has flowered abun- 
dantly. The clump was fastened by means of 
fine wire toa block of wood, first putting a 
little moss around the roots, and suspended 
from a rafter of the greenhouse. It has hada 
daily sprinkling, and has flourished as well as 
if it had been at home. The engraving, 
reduced in size, gives an idea of the manner of 
growth. The stem is swollen at the base to 
form a kind of bulb, above which are two 
leaves, 4 or 5 inches long; the flower stem, 12 
to 18 inches long, appears from between the 
leaves. After flowering, one to several off- 
shoots are formed at the base of the old bulb, 
each of which develop two leaves, and during 
the season the stem below them forms a bulb, 
in which is stored sufficient nutriment to pro- 
duce a flower-stem another year. Numerous 
flowers are distributed along the flower-stem, 
which, though not very brilliant, are exceeding- 
ly neat and interesting. The flower, the shape 
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of which is shown in the engraving, is about 
an inch and a quarter across ; its three sepals, 
and two of its petals are alike in color, being 
a greenish buff with darker veins; the third 
and. lower petal, called the lip, is in this 
as in other orchids, 
quite different from 
the other two ; it is 
three-lobed, the side 
lobesembracing the 
stamen and pistil, 
and the middle 
lobe much larger 
than the others, 
spreading and fan- — 
shaped; this lip 

is pure white, with 
a broad carmine 
blotch upon its ex- 
panded portion, and 
a smaller one on 
the narrower part. 
Like many other 
orchids; the flow- 
ers of this endure 
for a long time. 
This native plant 
is one which can be 
easily cultivated in 
an ordinary green- 
house,and while not 
80 brilliant as many 
of its relatives, it cannot fail to be of great 
interest on account of its manner of growth. 
So far as we are aware, our native species of 
Epidendrums have not been offered by florists, 
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Fig. 1.—LARVA OF OAK-BORER. 


but those who have friends who visit Florida 
in the winter, can readily procure them. 


The Enemies of the Oak. 


BY MRS. MARY TREAT. 





—_~ 


The oaks of New Jersey seem to be doomed. 
“Small matter as to that,” is the sneer- 
ing retort. “ Did 
New Jersey ever 
produce a sizable 
oak anyway ?”— 
Well that de- 
pends upon what 
you call a sizable 
oak; it probably 
has never pro- 
duced an oak 
quite equal in 
size to the gigan- 
tic Sequoias of 
California; but I 
haveseen respect- 
able oaks grow- 
ing in New Jer- 
sey. In Atlantic 
County I have 
found larger 
‘white oaks (Quercus alba), than in any Northern 
‘or Western State that I have visited. True, 





Fig. 2.—OAK-BORER BEETLE. 


this is exceptional, and such oaks occur only 





on land that has been held by actual settlers 
for a hundred years or more past. 

During more than a century, the coal-burners 
have every few years swept down the forests, 
from one end of the State to the other, so were 













A FLORIDA AIR-PLANT.—(Hpidendrum venosum.) 


it not for these exceptional trees, we should 
not know, except by tradition, how large the 
white oak and some other species would grow. 
But now, alas! when we just begin to appre- 
ciate and realize, how truly 
beautiful these various spe- 
cies of oaks are, when. we 
are laying out parks, and 
leaving groups here and 
there to beautify our village, 
§} we find they are preyed upon 
= by at least four enemies— 
two vital ones, the Gigantic 
Borer (Prionus laticollis), 
and the locust borer (Hyletus robinie). 
The former is the larva of the largest 
beetle in the Northern States. Fig. 1 
shows the larva, and fig. 2 the beetle, 
both of the natural size. This borer at- 
tacks all the oaks, but seems to prefer the 
white oak, making its winding paths through 
the wood of the trunks of the trees, weaken- 





Fig. 3.—LARVA OF LOCUST MOTH. 


ing them to such an extent that large trees 
are frequently prostrated by a strong wind. 

The locust borer at present threatens to 
become even more destructive than Prionus; 
it is the larva of a large moth, (Hyletus robinie) 
and has proven very destructive to the locust 
groves in the Western States; but with us its 
preference is decidedly for the oak—the black 
oak (Quercus folcata), and the allied species are 
its favorite haunts. Fig. 3 gives the larva, and 
fig. 4 the female and fig. 5 the male moth. This 
morning, June 30th, I found seventeen empty 
chrysalid cases protruding from the trunk of 
one small tree. They seem to be much more 
numerous this season than in any previous year. 

But the most disagreeable of all the pests we 





have to contend against, is the larva of Dryo. 
campa senatoria. The moth deposits her e 
in large patches, on the under side of the leag 
which soon hatch, and the young larve move 
along in a vast colony, devouring the leaves ag 
; they go. Toward 
the latter part of 
summer, trees are 
often entirely de. 
nuded of leaves, 
and the disgusting 
larvee seem to be 
everywhere present, 
on the lawn, in the 
garden, on the side- 
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walk, until one 
shudders at the 
very thought of 


even a walk, to say 
nothing of a seat 
under the oaky, 

Another enemy 
is the Oak-pruner, 
This fellow would 
not be so very ob- 
jectionable if he did 
not prune too cloge- 
» ly, and had sense 
enough to know 
where the pruning 
was needed, but 


like some senselesg 
horticulturist, he slashes right and left, withouS 
any regard to beauty or symmetry, and dowg 
come the twigs, and sometimes quite large 
branches. 


The workman always falls with the 
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Fig. 4.-"EMALE MOTH, 


twigs and goes into the ground to pupate. It 
seems he has sense enough to look out for him- 
self and fall with the twig. Out of 
many hundred freshly fallen specimens, 
I have never failed to find the culprit 
safely ensconsed in the twig. It is the 
larva of some beetle, but I have failed 
as yet, to rear it to the perfect insect. 
[This is probably the insect, a small 
slender beetle, described in Harris’ 
Insects as Stenocorus (Hlaphidion) pu- 
tator; the means of preventing its increase 
is to gather and burn the prunings before the 





Fig. 5.—MALE MOTH, 


perfect insect comes out to lay eggs for another 
crop, which it deposits in the axils of the 
leaves.—Ep.] Vineland, N. J. 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


gas~ (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket”? pages). 
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A Corn Knife. 
__e-— 

In October 1872, we published a description with 
engravings, of a corn cutter sold at the furnishing 
stores, which was indented for cutting the kernels 
of green corn, and pressing out their contents 
at one operation. This cutter worked very well, 
but being made to sell at a very small price, was a 
cheaply made affair. ‘O. H. A.,” of Winchester, 
Va,, sends us a drawing of a corn knife, which we 
have had engraved. Mr. A., says: 

“It is used to cut green corn from the cob, the 
same as the corn cutter, figured in October 








HOME-MADE CORN-KNIFE. 


Number, 1872, and can be made by any person 
having a handsaw-file, and an old table knife. 
Take an old table knife, or a new one will do equally 
well, and cut ont circularly with a cold chisel 2% 
inches of the edge: then file sharp teeth al- 
together from one side, so that the points will 
present a long cutting surface. Pass this edge a 
few times down the ear, then scrape it with the 
back of the knife, and you have all the kernels of 
corn out, with the hull left on the cob. Corn pre- 
pared in this way is very much more digestible, 
then when cut or eaten from the cob. 








Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
pee 

*Mamwma, CoME AND Sex.”’—I had just written 
““Home Topics’ at the top of my page, when I 
heard the familiar call, ‘‘ mamma, come and see 
my house! Mamma, come and see my house/”’ 

‘“Mamma has gone up-stairs, and she can not 
come now,’’ said Auntie. And so the call was 
hushed for a few minutes, Auntie having given a 
few words of praise to the little house-builder 
three years old. 

How much of my time is spent in going ‘“‘to 
see’’—flowers, wild and ‘“‘tame,’”’ toads, frogs, 
snakes, beetles, worms, insects’ eggs and larvae, 
pictures, maps of imaginary lands, block-houses 
and churches, and barns and pig-stys, and monu- 
ments, supposed to belong to the inhabitants of 
those imaginary iands, and other things ‘too 
numerous to mention ’’ ? 

Does it pay ?—It interferes with the order and 
promptness of housework, it hinders the sewing, it 
interrupts my reading and writing—the very little 
that I undertake to do in these busy days. Often I 
am so tired that I dread to hear the call, ‘‘ come 
and see,’’ and it is a real self-denial (as far as ‘‘ the 
flesh’’ is concerned) to give up a moment’s rest 
for a child’s gratification. 

But “‘ the spirit ’’—the enlightened mother-spirit 
—is always willing to sympathize with a child’s 
pleasure, and to encourage its happy activity and 
investigation. There is so much occasion for re- 
proof and disapprobation in our intercourse with 
growing children in whom nature has a chance to 
assert itself and cut up capers, that we ought to 
seize every opportunity to gratify their innocent 
desires, and to listen to their fresh experiences, 
though they may seem trivial to a superficial ob- 
server. Children’s experiences and observations 
are not unimportant, and parents who judge of 
them by the usual standard of grown-up experience, 
make a very great blunder. They ‘‘snub’’ the 
artless inquirers again and again, and wonder at 
last that their older children do not confide in 
them more. Is it any wonder ? 

It seems very necessary that the children should 
have their little garments kept clean and whole, 
and that the rooms should be swept and garnished 








with regularity, and it hurts a housekeeper’s feel- 
ings to have anything interfere with good house- 
keeping. But a true woman, who is blessed with 
children, lives more in her mother nature than in 
the disposition of a housekeeper; and in looking 
Wack over a season, she considers with more 
pleasure the progress her children have made in 
their general education toward a useful manhood, 
or womanhood, than any feats in the line of soap- 
making, fruit-preserving, or sewing. But it is like 
the tithe-paying and deeds of love—‘‘ These ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the other un- 
done.” 

PARENTAL INFALLIBILITY.—I suppose there is 
nothing more silly than the attempt to appear 
knowing upon subjects where we are really ignor- 
ant. We are all so extremely ignorant; or we 
have, each of us, even the best informed, so little 

x knowledge compared 
with the great sum of 
attainable knowledge, 
that any pretension of 
‘knowing everything * 
is very absurd. If 
children are encouraged to ask questions about 
what they observe, they will puzzle the mother 
of average education very frequently. She need 
not be at all afraid or ashamed to answer, “I 
don’t know’; but she ought not to let the matter 
rest there. She ought to show an interest in the 
matter, and to find an answer to the question if she 
can. I have not found that children lose respect 
for their parents on account of their ignorance. I 
have to confess ignorance every day, and it is all 
taken to be natural enough. The thing which in- 
terested children wonder at most in grown-up 
peopleis their lack of interest in natural phenomena. 
Nothing hurts them more than the contempt of 
older people for their investigations—and it is very 
cruel. No doubt Agassiz was considered a lazy 
boy by some industrious people while he was float- 
ing about in his boat on lake Neuchatel, looking 
down into the water to observe the habits of the 
fishes. No doubt he was thought a cruel boy 
when he was seen dissecting insects and other ani- 
mals. No doubt he was called a “ girl-boy’”’ when 
he came from the woods with his hands full of wild 
flowers for analysis. Yet the whole world knows 
him now as a kind-hearted man, and his life is re- 
membered as one of great industry and usefulness. 
It is fortunate for us all that his natural bent was 
not interfered with. Our little inquirers may never 
become ‘‘great’’—I don’t care a fig for that—but 
they have a right to the use and development of 
such faculties as they have. 


Tue Corner-CHarr.—In one of the early num- 
bers of HeartH AND Home there was an illustrated 
description of a large corner-chair, such as any 
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Fig. 1.—SIDE OF CORNER-OHAIR. 


carpenter could make, and any woman of “‘ faculty ” 
might upholster. By the aid of the description and 
filustration we made ourselves such a chair, but 
found it too large to move out of the room. So it 
went with the house when the house was sold. J 





write now from the corner where that chair stands, 
and the youngest member of our family, aged two 
months, lies sleeping in the chair, his favorite day- 
time couch. I like to use it for baby’s bed (or one 
of his beds), because the high back affords a good 
chance to throw a mosquito-net over him, ont of 
the reach of his hands. 

The chair is on castors, and may be moved to 
any part of the room, but its appropriate place is 
a corner—either a light and sunny corner, or one 
near the fire in winter. Its ample dimensions and 
cushioned sides make it a cozy place for an after 
dinner nap. Two or three small cushions piled up 
in the back would often be useful with the chair, 
as they could be arranged to suit different postures. 
The covering of the chair may be of any suitable 
material—calico, if you choose, or velvet, if that 


suits your taste and purse better. The bottom, or . 


seat, of our chair pulls off and reveals a box of two 
compartments beneath, where things not often 
needed can be packed away. These compartments 


are papered neatly inside, and a short groove under’ 


the seat-board on one side enables one to get hold 
and pull off the cover. 

I forgot whether our chair was made exactly ac- 
cording to the measurements given in H#arTH 
AND Hog, but its size and shape suits us very 
well. Two broad boards, 30 x 46 inches, are cut in 
the shape shown in figure 1. The seat of the chair 
is shaped as though a square board, 30x30, had 
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Fig. 2.—BoTTom OF CHATR.: 


one corner, or triangle with a hypothenuse of 18 
inches, cut off. A frame is made in the same shape 
for this seat to rest upon, at a distance from the 
bottom of 13 inches, The seat-board raises the 
seat an inch higher, the castors another inch, and 
the cushion two or three inches more. Another 
board, 30 x 30, with one corner cut off, liké the seat, 
forms the whole bottom of the chair. Cleats are 
nailed on at the place indicated by the dotted line 
in figure 1, and the three sides of the front of the 
chair are boarded up. 








HovuseHotD ExERCIse.—To many women the 
labors of housekeeping are quite attractive, especi- 
ally if the houses they keep are their own. There 
is some dirty drudgery about the business, neces- 
sarily, though I think this will be lessened as ma- 
chinery and neighborly co-operation come more 
and more into use. Work is a »lessing as well as a 
necessity to the human family, but affairs are so 
mixed up at present that some people have too 
much of it, and some have too little, for the good 
health of either class. 

Miss Alcott cannot afford to let a hired gin do 
the ironing, it is such-rest to her own arms and 
hands when weary with writing. I found, not long 
ago, when living in another home than my own, 
that I was much healthier for having-a part of the 
housework to do, though my own housework—the 
care as well as the labor—had been too much for 
my health at the time. As strength came back, its 
moderate use was the best way to increase it. 
Women, who have brain-work to do, will find it a 
good plan to perform some light household exer- 


cise before entering upon the writing or study. — 


An easy walk out of doors may be better, but if 
there is housework to be done, that had better 
come in the morning, and the out-door work later 
in the day. j 

Dish-washing is good for dyspeptics. It is light 
exercise of the arms and chest soon after a meal, 
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and it may be done sitting as well as standing. A 
office-stool is very useful in the kitchen. 
Feeble women, who do their “own work,” often 
stand upon their feet more than is necessary. You 
can sit down to dress vegetables, to wash and wipe 
dishes, to knead bread, to iron, and to do many 
other things. You may be a little more slow about 
the work, but you will get through it in better con- 
dition.. Housekeepers would often like to take an 
out-door walk, only their ‘‘feet are so tired !”’ 

Dish-washing would not be half so disagreeable 
as it often is, if the dishes were lightly scraped free 
from crumbs, and neatly piled up for washing. 
There should be a large dish-pan and plenty of hot 
water, with which to fill up the pan gradually as 
its contents cool. I seldom use soap for washing 
dishes, but to the unskilled, or to those who use 
much butter and fat in their cooking, it seems a 
necessity. 

Sweeping is good exercise, if the floors and car- 
pets are not dusty. Ah! that “if’’/ Bed-making 
will serve as gymnastics, if the beds are kept clean 
and well aired. 

And what of washing? I do not think highly of 
the old-fashioned wash-board exercise. It is hard 
for both lungs and back. .With good washers and 
wringers, and strong arms for the lifting, it may be 
made passable as exercise, and it is always a plea- 
sure to see soiled things growing clean once more. 

A moderate amount of ironing is good for women 
in health, in cool weather. On hot days the ironing 
should be done in a cool room, if possible. The 
ironing-table may be on a shady porch, or in the 
dining-room. 

I really wish that every fashionable woman had 
to iron all her own washed garments for one month. 
She would then understand better the full meaning 
of the word “achy,” as used by Mrs. Whitney to 
describe the puffs and ruffles on sumwer suits, put- 
ting together in her estimate of the cost of her 
garments the labor on the sewing-machine, and the 
hard laundry work. There are few women who 
have not wished, when doing up fine linen plaited 
shirt bosoms, that men could know by experience 
how difficult and trying the work is, until one has 
become skilled by practice. But cooking is per- 
haps the most important department of housework, 
and its exercise is not heavy in quality, though to 
some it may be heavy in quantity. It seems to me 


- more and more like a high art, or dignified occupa- 


tion, worthy to be called a profession—far more 
useful and honorable than—the legal profession, 
for instance. I should not wonder if really good 
and scientific cooks could do more to preserve and 
to restore our health, than the doctors of medicine 
ean. As with ironing—the hardest kind of cook- 
ery is the least necessary, or the ornamental part. 
We should study to make our cooking work as lit- 
tle heating as possible. For instance, bread may 
be baked in the oven instead of cooking it upon 
the griddle in the form of ‘ pan-cakes,”’ and in hot 
weather we can avoid those forms of food that re- 
quire constant stirring while boiling. A Warrener 
or a Rumford apparatus for cooking by steam 
diminishes the unhealthfulness of the cook’s busi- 
ness, by confining the odors of the articles in 
course of preparation for the table. I hear, too, 
that there are ovens with glass doors. 

If the family cooking seems laborious, study 
how you can simplify it without making the food 
less nourishing, or less attractive. 

There is a great deal of necessary work to be done 
in the world, in order that we may all be comfort- 
ably clothed, and fed and lodged. I should like to 
see what would be the result if the labor and 
strength spent upon unnecessary work, usually 
considered ornamental, should be given cheerfully 
to doing the necessary work of the world, as a pre- 
paration for the advent of real beauty and genuine 
adornment in all departments of our daily life. 





Farmers’ Tables. 


BY WM. H. MAHER. 


Of the thousand and one illusions of my child- 
@ was none 80 long-lived, or that I was so 
with, as my ideal farmer. I owe the 





poets a grudge to this day for my disappointment. 
Why should he always have been pictured as “the 
jolly old farmer,’’ “‘ the most independent man in 
the world,’’ “living on the fat of the land,’ and so 
on? I supposed that being a farmer, and being 
happy, were synonymous terms. And, as I have 
struggled with boarding-house beef, half wilted 
vegetables, strong butter, and watery-milk, I have 
sighed that my lot was not cast with those blessed 
sons of the soil—the farmers. 

Day after day, poring over journal, cash-book, 
and ledger, I have drawn pictures of what my life 
might be when I could lay business aside and be a 
farmer myself. I was interested in the price of 
crops, although the only crop I raised was my 
monthly balance-sheet ; and I took an interest in 
stock, although I was but the owner of a very 
scrawney-looking dray-horse. 

But there came a time when my business could 
be laid aside, and I at once started out among the 
people I had envied so many years. Of course you 
all know how soon the charm was dispelled. The 
farmer might be independent, but he was very 
slovenly; he might be exceedingly ‘“‘jolly,”’ but 
his wife was dying of overwork; the only part of 
my early impressions that I found to be true, was 
that one which told of his living on the fat of the 
land. He did; on the fat and on but little else. 


I had pictured the pleasantness of being among 
the soft-eyed cows; the graceful, innocent-looking 
sheep and lambs; the gobblers and other poultry ; 
and there was even a pleasant note—in the distance 
and in imagination—to be found in the porcine- 
grunt. But I found the farmer pounding his cows 
with his milking-stool, kicking his sheep as they 
passed through the bars, beating his pigs with the 
most convenient stake, and throwing rocks at the 
hens and turkeys, as he cursed them in language 
as coarse as uncalled for. 

But if there was aught of the charm still left in 
my mind, it was dispelled when I sat down to the 
family meal. Shades of departed dreams, what an 
awakening! Where were the juicy roast, the 
tender steak, the fine potatoes, with feelings too 
big for their jackets, the crimson beet, the sugary 
parsnip, the golden butter, and the “‘ Adam’s ale ?”’ 
Even echoes fail to answer the question. They 
were probably on the table of the city boarding- 
house; they were not here. 

The etiquette of the dining-room—of their dining- 
room—was an etiquette peculiarly their own. 
Preparation for dinner consisted of a hasty wash in 
the tin basin, and an equally hasty brush of the 
hair. The men in shirt sleeves, the ‘‘ women- 
folks” with faces red from the stove, sat down at 
the table, which, to make less work, was placed in 
the warm kitchen where the dinner had been cook- 
ed. The ‘hearty hospitality’? of which I had so 
often read, consisted in an order from the head of 
the house, to help myself, as they didn’t stand on 
ceremony there. 

But the bill of fare! Forgive them, Professor 
Blot, they knew no better! It consisted of fried 
ham, fried potatoes, and fried turnips; bread with- 
out butter, and very strong coffee. These were 
put away without much ado, and then, what was 
evidently the crowning pride of the house-wife, an 
immense pie was attacked, and demolished. 

There was but very little conversation during the 
meal, and each one helped himself, if he could 
stretch far enough, and reach what he wanted. 

Supper should be the daintiest meal of the day, 
and a farmer’s supper more tempting than any 
other man’s; but my friend’s table was decidedly 
prosaic and plain; the ham had been warmed up 
so that it could swim in fat; the bread, cold pota- 
toes, and pie and cake with tea completed the bill. 

After supper the family was too tired to sit up 
long, and I was shown at avery early hour to the 
“spare”? chamber, where I might repose on an 
immense feather-bed. If I tossed and tossed about 
that bed all night, the fault must have been in me. 
Was it not their best bed? and did tney not use 
things all the plainer on their own, that this one 
might be as good as their neighbors’ best? 

An early call to breakfast, found me with a 





([Serreanrr, 
lendid appetite. I could have apprecir.s 
spien ppe . co ve a 
broiled steak, but I probably was over pertona 
and it served me right, to haveto sit down to « the 
plain food of the farmer.” Again the everlas; ¥ 
frying-pan had been brought into use, ang instead 
of a juicy steak, it was fried hard and white, The 
potatoes almost floated in the grease they had been 
fried in, and those who wanted butter on their 
bread might dip in the gravy, as some of my com- 
panions did. There was thick black Coffee, ang 
the perpetual pie. 

Such was the bill of fare for the three meals, and 
they were fair samples of our board during the 
month that followed. What was most- noticeable 
to me was the entire, or almost entire, lack of Veg: 
etables on the table at every meal. Of course J 
did not mention the subject so that they would 
connect it with their own table, but I was curiong 
to learn why it was they ate no vegetables but po- 
tatoes and turnips. The answer was they didn’t 
like vegetables ; they would as’ soon eat a pill ag g 
pea ; would rather have chopped leather than string- 
beans; and thought carrots and parsnips were only 
fit for cattle! When the subject of cooking came 
up, I noticed they prided themselves first, last, and 
always, on their cakes and pies. 

Where, O, where were my visions now! D 
dead beyond hope of resurrection. And now J 
find that these farmers whom I have mentioned 
are really typical of their calling. The great State 
of Massachusetts, through her Board of Health, 
has been looking a little after the farmers of that 
State, and publishes the result in the last Annnal 
Report of the Board. Among the many questiong 
of the Board to their correspondents, were ques- 
tions as to the farmer’s diet. The result of the 
questions prove :— 

. Good bread is scarce. 

. There is too little variety in food. 

. Meat is too apt to be fried. 

. Baked beans and salt pork too generally used. 

. Pastry and cakes are used to an injurious ex- 
tent. 

6. Too little time is allotted for meals. 

%. Coffee and tea are too freely used. 

8. Water is used to excess, 

After quoting from the replies of correspondents, 
the author of the article in question says: ‘The 
suggestions of our correspondents are admirable 
and worthy of heed. The general opinion is : more 
fresh and less salt meat; less frying and more boil- 
ing, broiling and roasting; a greater variety of 
vegetables and fruits; less pies and cakes; more 
well-kneaded bread, raised with yeast; less tea. 

“*Tt is a somewhat singular fact that farmers live 
so little upon their own productions. They send 
their fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, and poultry, to 
market, and live themselves upon salt-pork, pies, 
and saleratus. 

“The poor cooking which prevails among our 
farmers, as well as all other classes, doubtless re- 
sults from hurry; frying takes but little time and 
trouble, saleratus bread can be made in a ‘ jiffy,’ 
and bread and pastry are heavy and sodden, be 
cause kneading requires time. The overwork of . 
farmers’ wives is therefore, in great part, re- 
sponsible for inferiority of farmers’ diet.” 

Alas! and again alas! that my fancies should 
have been thus rudely killed; and yet—it may be 
that the dream dies slowly—I can’t help thinking 
that the fault is with the men and women who do 
not improve their opportunities, and not in the 
calling itself. I can not help thinking that their 
life ought to be just what it is not. Perhaps, after 
all, the poets wrote of what might be, hoping their 
prophecies would become realities. Would that 
the time was here. 

[That the above is a truthful account of the way 
in which some farmers live no one can deny, but in 
justice to the many excellent housekeepers who are 
farmers’ wives, and not only read, but contribute 
to these columns, we must say that the strictures 
of our correspondent are too general. Still, we let 
him “say his say,” in the hope that it may conr- 
tribute to a reform, for which, we regret to admit, 
there is still abundant room.—Ep.] 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Wat-er Melon-choly Accident.— 
Yes, we repeat it, what a melancholy accidents represent- 
ed in this engraving! Jack and Gill went up the hill, to 
geta watermelon, Gill brought her's back, but Jack’s alack, 
his little toes it fellon. It isa proverb that ‘‘ you can 
not carry two pumpkins under onearm.”” We never saw 
any one try it, but can imagine it a hard task, and it is 
nearly as difficult to carry one watermelon in two arms, 
particularly if, as in the pictnre, those arms happen to be 
those of a little boy. Indeed, was there ever a more 
awkward thing to carry than a watermelon? Nature has 
furnished it with a handle, or stem, all out of proportion 
to its size, and if the stem chances to be strong enough 
to hold it, the weight of the melon makes it cut one’s 
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BRINGING HOME THE WATER-MELONS. 





fingers. But we must not find fault with the way melons 
are made, for they are made just right, and the fault is in 
our not knowing howto handle them. Besides, do we 
not recollect the fable in which the man found fault that 
the strong oak bore only little acorns, while the heavy 
pumpkin had a little weak vine, and don’t we recollect 
how an acorn, coming plump upon his bald pate, con- 
vinced him that the arrangement was just right, or, as 
the last line of the fable reads: ‘For had this tree but 
pumpkins borne, where would have been thy head?” 
Very likely Miss Gill will share her melon with her 
brother, and the next time they go to the melon-patch, 
they will take a basket along. A great many water- 
melons from the Southern States are sold in New York 
streets long before those grown near the city have ripen- 
ed. These dealers fix a sort of sling of strong twine, so 
as to make a handle, by which the buyers can carry the 
unhandy things. There is a hint for boys. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


OHARADE. 
My first will designate a branch, 
Seldom in civil parlance named, 
Which, if composed of fibers staunch, 
In troublous times will ne’er be shamed. 
My next a village in the West, 
And ’tis—but no, I can not feign, 
Either that this one is the best, 
Or yet the “loveliest of the plain.” 
Long years ago my whole was formed, 
For foreign depredation meant, 
But when by Nature’s powers stormed, 
Soon was it into fragments rent. HENRY. 
SQUARE WORD. 

1. A distinguished general, who, in a council of war, 
wrote on a card for each of his under-generals: ‘* Ad- 
vance in solid column, early in the morning.” 2. One of 
Shakespeare’s characters. 8. A boy’s name. 4, Homes 
without hearths. 5. To scorch. LittLe Forks. 

CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in paper but not in ink, 
My next is in flower but not in pink, 
My third is in whisper but not in talk, 
My fourth is in ride but not in walk, 
My fifth is in east but not in south, 
My sixth is in ears but not in mouth, 
My whole is an article dangerous quite, 
And when touched with fire it will take its flight 
In a column of smoke that is nearly white. 
CaPpraIn FuNNYMAN. 





DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


1. Part of the face. 

2. An article of furniture. 

8. A division. ‘ 
4. Sad. 

5. A desirable trait in well-do:ng. 
6. Seen on the sea-shore. 

%. An article of furniture. 

8. A unit. 

9. Part of the eye. 

The center letters perpendicular and horizontal name a 
quality. Gites FARNIM. 

. PI. 

Fi ouy dowlu eb tenpung eb fiber; sword ear kile 
samebuns, het rome hety rea cenndosed eth peered tyeh 
nurb, 

GEOGRAPHICLL ANAGRAMS. 
1. Mr. got money. 5. Recent sham. 
2. L. dig level mile. 6. Plover oil. 
3. Boil ’m. % Mabel Earl. 
4, In stew pot. 8. Shun Dora. 


CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
1. Which are the best arms, swords, guns, or pistols? 
2. I asked him to read it, but he would not. 
8. The sooner we are out of harm’s way, the better. 
4, Get as many more stones as you can carry, Jack. 
Nip. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of 26 letters : 
My 12, 15, 24, 19,5, is a peak in the Rocky Mountains. 
My 22, 14, 2, 19, 20, is a river west of the Mississippi. 
My 25, 8, 22, 9, is a city in New, York. 
My 10, 22, 24, 25, 19, 22, 10, 20, 16, 26, is a capital. 
My 2, 23, 5, 25, 4, 18, is a capital. 
My 10, 2, 21, 15,18, is a city in Georgia. 
My 10, 2, 4, 18, 20, is the name of a State. 
My 2, 25, 3, 17, 18, 25, 1%, is the name of a capital. 
My 17%, 3, 6, 17, 18, 9, is the name of a capital. 
My 1, 25, 18, 15, 7, 11, 14, is the name of a large West- 
ern city. 
My whole tells where this enigma was made. 
Minniz, Hester, AND ETTIE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
AnaGrams.—i. Individual. 2. Mutilated. 3. Hemor- 
rhage. 4. Phosphorescent. 5. Momentarily. 6. De- 
crepit. % Overloaded. 8. Precipitates. 9. Imperfect. 
10. Inclined. 
CoNCEALED SquaRE Worp.—B A N D 
ALOE 
NOTE 
DEED 


Pr.—One gentle word that I may speak, 

One kind and loving deed, 

May—though a trifle poor and weak— 

Prove like a tiny seed ; 

And who can tell what good may spring 

From such a very little thing. 
NuMERICAL Entema.—Monongahela. 
Cross-worp.—Franklin. 
DIAMOND PuzzLE.— 
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AqdoAaa 


D 
PatcoworK.—An-ag-r-am—anagram. 
CHARADE.—Pippin. 

a rere Eee 
AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. Lizzre M.—Your riddles are very acceptable. 
Thanks. 

True S. D.—Don’t scold: the “Sphinx” of the 
Graphic Hearth and Home is not at present under my 
charge, so I am not “responsible.” 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Chas. A. Sproach, 
F. Vondersmith, Billy Button, E. L. K., N. R. F., jr., 
Muggins, and Ellie Van B. 
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The Little Garden. 


Last May, I think it was, I had something to say about 
sowing seeds in your little gardens. There are many 
plants, which grow much better by dividing the old ones, 
and planting the pieces of root. And now is the time to 
be looking out for these, so that when fall comes, and 
the leaves die down, you will know where to get these 
roots. It isa good thing, that those who love flowers, 
also like to have others enjoy them, and they will rarely 
refuse a bit of a root to another, especially to a child. 
But all of you wholive in the country can easily get 
plants for your little gardens without troubling others, 





The woods and the meadows have many beautiful flow- 

ers quite as handsome and interesting as those from other 

countries, only we don’t think so because they are wild 

and ‘‘so common.” That is just the way people think of 
our choice garden flowers in the countries they come 

from. Sunlight is “‘very common,” but not the ‘less 

glorious, and so it is with our wild flowers. If you get 

our wild Columbine from the rocky hill-sides and plant 

it in good garden soil, it will grow much finer and bloom 

longer than you ever saw it when growing wild, and if 
there are any of the garden Columbines near by it will 
excel them by its grace and beauty. So with the Bluets, 

the Anemones, the Violets, and a long list of wildlings ; 
if you take them up with a good bit of earth about their 
roots, and shade them for a few days, the most of them 

will grow right on as if nothing had happened, even if 
taken up while in bloom. I say ‘‘ the most of them,” as 
there are some plants that don’t like to be moved, no 
matter how carefully you do it, but you will only find 
out which these are by trying. The flowers jast men- 
tioned come in spring, and are small. The large late 
ones had better be marked with a stick, so that you can 
find the roots when they have done blooming. Many of 
the Asters, the Cardinal flower, the wild Lilies, the But- 
terfly-weed, and a long list of late wild flowers, will 
make a fine show in the bed. This growing of wild 
flowers in the garden is very interesting ; I know, for I 
have done it for several years, and am quite as fond of 
my little natives as I am of the more costly ones that 
come from far-off countries, and have very grand but not 
very pretty names. Now I hope you all will see that 
there is no difficulty in the way of any boy or girl who is 
old enough-who wishes to have a garden. Then how 
fine it will be if the boys and girls of the same family 
will only work together init. As 1go about the country 
there is nothing that I see that interests me more. than 
here and there a little corner where some boy or girl has 
a few flowers. Bless their little hearts, they will get 
them so full of the love of the most beautiful of God’s 
works that wicked thoughts will find no room. 

TuE Docror. 
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Aunt Sue Goes to the Hippodrome. 


I promised in last month’s Chats to tell yon moreabout 
Barnum’s Hippodrome. Many of my friends went there, 
and the question was often asked me, ‘* Aunt Sue, have 
you been to the Hippodrome yet?” ‘*No,I have not.’’ 
‘Oh, you must, it’s splendid!” At the risk of falling in 
the esteem of many of my friends, I must admit that I 
always did like to go to the circus, and it was not at all 
unpleasant to be urged to go. I sent in advance and 
procured two reserved seats, (those who are curious 
about my personal appearance, need not form an estimate 
of my dimensions from the foregoing statement, as I 
intended to go with a lady friend). It was a very warm 
day when we found ourselves at Madison Avenue, going 
into Barnum’s, and Oh! how cool and pleasant it was 
inside. The animals, glass-blowers, candy counters, 
soda water, lightning calculator, curiosities, portraits of 
distinguished individuals, etc., etc., are at the back, and 
under the steps or seats, that snrround the arena walled 
in. I tried to see everything at once, but having only 
one pair of eyes, I was not successful, so I concluded to 
go to work systematically. First stall to the right, two 
giraffes, looking just as they do in the picture-books, 
only more so, light fawn color, two of them, one eating 
out of a rack as high as your ceiling, the other sticking 
his fanny little nose through the bars at me; I 
wished I had a bit of pie for him; “don’t eat pie?” 
Well then an appleor a banana, or something he 
did like, he had such large beautiful soft eyes. But I 
mustn’t stop here, making love to this giraffe, or I shall 
not get my money’s worth of sight seeing. . Next, a funny 
little black bear, kangaroos, leopards, tigers, four-horned 
goat, zebra, llamas, gnu, guanaco, rhinosceros ; I did not 
stop ‘long to look at these, fora little further on I saw 
between ten and twenty ponics, from the Size of a 
dog un toa calf, in a stall, with their dear little heads 
close to the passers by ; such saucy little fellows ; of course 
I had to speak to each one, when they stretched their 
necks so far over the dash-board (?) to greet me. Ido” 
love horses, and these were so get-at-able that one 
couldn’t help petting ther’. One little chap laid his ears 
back, so I skipped him. Then the elephants. I have 
always thought I should like to cultivate the affections of 
an elephant ; they are so sensible, so faithful, I should no 
more insult an elephant, ‘by offereng him a stone instead 
of a peanut, than I would hurt a baby. One of the 
largest was leaning too far over the the stall, trying to 
reach friendship’s offering, when the keeper, going by, 
said, ‘‘go in, Betsey!” and passed on. Betsey turned 
her trunk towards him, and investigated the back of his 
vest, until he had got beyond her reach, in a sort of ‘‘ who 
are you! and what do you know about it? I shall do as 
I’ve a mind to’ manner that was very funny. Old Carlo 
was walking about, in among their feet. Betsey is very 
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fond of this celebrated dog, and frets after him if he goes 
away. Carlo is fifteen years old, and can’t live much 
longer, and the elephants’ keepers are dreading the effect 
upon Betsey, when poor old Carlo dies. The polar 
bears looked a little over done with the heat in their fur 
robes, but they were refreshed occasionally with ice 
water. The two immense sea-lions had a grand tank to 


‘Then came France, next Rome, then Turkey, Italy, 
Egypt, Russia, (the band playing the national air of each, 
when they first entered), Ireland, Spain, China, India, 
(camels and elephants had their place in the procession), 
America, and last and least ‘‘ Lilliput,” lots of little 
children dressed as knights and soldiers, on my little 
pets, the ponies, with any number of infantry. It was a 





————==== 
ungracefully, that it looked for all the world like a great 
goose on four legs. 

The exhibition wound up with “20 minutes of fun or 
the Lancashire Races.” In one minute they had raised 
booths around the arena. Crowds came to the Fair four 
funny fellows danced on a platform; the band played: 
bells rang; the hand-organ man was there; boys raced 
in sacks, (tumbled down and couldn't 
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swim in ; what extraordinary things they are to look at. 
The Bengal tiger was a magnificent animal. The 
young men who had the animals in charge, were all kind 
and polite, ready to answer any question to the best of 
their ability. I asked the keeper of the tiger, if the 
animal knew him, if it ever showed any affection; he 
didn’t think it cared for him more than any one else, 
although it always purred like a cat when he fed it. Can’ 
you fancy a tiger purring? We would fain to have look- 
ed longer at the funny monkeys, at the pretty birds, at 
the camels, at the glass-blowers making such graceful 
pretty things, etc. But it was nearly time for the per- 
formances, so we went up the stairs leading to the main 
building, and were shown to our seats. A very fine band, 
in gorgeous regimentals, furnished sweet music. The 
signal was given, the drums were beaten and the grand 
procession, “‘ The Great Congress of Nations,”’ began its 
march. First Great m was represented; ‘‘ Queen 


" Victoria,” clad in purple and gold, on a splendid car 


m by four horses. Earls, heralds, horse guards, 
‘dokes, marquises, and princes, mounted, and on 

their appropriate flags, in attendance. The 
ed “Rule Britannia,” as the royal cortége passed. 
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get up); with wheelbarrows; on donkeys ; 
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gorgeous procession, filling the entire circle and two 
rows down: the centre. That alone was worth the price 
of admission. But after that came the athlete who walk- 
ed through rings, (catching his feet in one ring after 
another), with his head hanging down! A net was 
stretched under him to catch him if he fell, but I always 
look at such exhibitions with my eyes shut. The same 
with Miss ‘“ Victoria,” when she rode her velocipede, 
from one end of the Hippodrome to the other,on the “‘ lofty 
wire.” Then came races on horses, races in chariots, 
monkey races on ponies, ‘ twenty-one horses at liberty,” 
(no riders); they were led up to the judge’s stand, and 
ata signal they were allowed to start. Oh! how they 
went, like the wind! ‘Now the black is ahead! The 
sorrel has passed him, black shoots ahead, neck and 
neck with grey, wonder if they look like that, when 
racing wild over the plains! Black is ahead again! 
How will they ever stop these creatures? The judge taps 
his bell, black has won the race; the attendants raise a 
canvas across the track, and the wild arab steeds dart 
under the curtain out of sight. The camel race was very 
comical, I had never seen a camel run before, and the 
creature stuck out its long neck, and tumbled along 80 
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THE LITTLE GLEANERS.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 





climbed a greased pole; and had just the 

jolliest time that ever was.. One grand race 

of all the Lancashire lasses on horseback, 

closed the performance. I need not gay that 

we enjoyed our visit to the Hippodrome, 
—_ HO 


Something About Dogs. 


Who likes a dog? “I,” “and I.”—on 
yes, of course, you all do.- It seems to be a 
part of boy nature to like dogs. Yes and 
girl nature too, for the girls are quite ag 
fond of them as the boys, though perhaps 
they like rather quieter dogs than the boys 
do. Notwithstanding there are some un. 
pleasant things about dogs, we suppose they 
will always be kept as domestic animals, and 
that as long as there are boys and girls, each 
will like his or her own pet, and think it the 
best dog that ever lived. A stupid dog isa 
very uninteresting thing, but there are many 
dogs that are very far from stupid. They 
show so much intelligence, that we do not 
wonder that boys and girls become fond of 
them. Many and many are the stories that 
have been told of the intelligence of dogs, 
and some of them do things, which almost 
make us think that they know more than 
some stupid people. Reading in an Eng- 
lish journal, the ‘‘ Science Gossép,”’ not long 
ago, we came across the following, which 
was given as something very wonderful 
fora dog todo. A clergyman says: 

‘*A gentleman residing in my parish pos- 
> sesses a fine animal, which heis accustomed 
~~} to send daily to the railway station for his 
~N! newspapers, the distance being about a 
; quarter ofa mile. As soon as the train has 
arrived, the dog takes the shortest cut across 
the field to the station, and looks at the 
station-master in a knowing manner, clearly 
announcing the object of his errand. The 
railway official duly delivers the paper to the 
canine messenger, who forthwith takes it in 
. his mouth, and trots back again to his 
> AWAY master’s house, with a degree of importance 

i 4 which shows that he is fully alive to the 
Qi \\| trust committed to his charge.” 
SRT Now this did not seem to us as anything 
\ \} "i so very strange, and we have no doubt that 
IAN MH 
WN 


many of our boys girls have seen dogs do 

NAN quite as smart a thing as this. And we 

if /) thought we would ask ifit were not so. If 

i} any of you can tell us any good dog stories, 

that is those which show intelligence in the 

animals, we would like to*have them, and if 

we think they are good enough, we shall 
be glad to print them.—Who speaks ? 
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The Little Gleaners. 


In this country we know little about 
gleaners and glcaning. Inolden times the 
scattered ears of grain were considered the 
right of the poor, who went after the reapers 
and harvesters, and gathered them up for 
their own use. A very old custom indeed, for in the Mosaic 
law it was forbidden to reap the corners of the field, and 
to gather the gleanings of the harvest, as these were for 
the poor and the stranger. This Scripture custom was 
kept up within recent times, and the poor laborers in 
Europe regarded it as their right that their wives and 
children should pick up the scattered grain. The privi- 
lege was often abused, the gleaners not only taking the 
fallen grain, but often pulling out that which was in the 
sheaves, and the custom is now but little observed. In- 
deed, with the reaping by machinery, there is but little 
left for the gleaners, and they would not find much to 
gather upon the modern wheat-field. The little ones in 
the picture have no doubt heard of gleaners, and may 
have read in the Bible about Ruth, who ‘‘came and 
gleaned in the field after the reapers,” and they are fol- 
lowing the old custom just for fun. It may be that they 
are gleaning for their pet chickens, or for their rabbits, 
but whatever they are doing it for, they, with their bright 
faces and pleasant laughter, make the field much pleas- 
anter than it would be without them. It is not well to 
forget about these customs almost as old as the race, 
even if we have found out other and quicker ways. 
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Life Insurance. 
All governments have specially recognized the 
usefulness of life insurance by making laws for its 
wise direction, watching over it, encouraging and 
fostering it, because of the benefits it bestows upon 
all communities. In fact it is the duty of all pub- 
lic authorities, among whom the press is one of the 
most. powerful, to see to it that the system of life 
insurance shall be made as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble, and that so long as it affords to the most help- 
less members of a community absolute security 
ageinst those terrors of poverty which succeed the 
death of their natural protectors, it shall be rigidly 
upheld in public estimation. 
Since their organization seventy-one of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies of the United States 
have had 47,253 claims presented to them, covering 


" $189,376,577.08 of insurance, of which 46,985, equal- 


ing $137,625,376.76 insurance, or over ninety-eight 
and three-fourths per cent. of all claims made, have 
been paid on demand without litigation or contest of 
any kind ; that 88 claims, covering $380,677.17 in a- 
mount, have been paid after litigation upon the ver- 
dict of a jury or by compromise, and 110 claims, 
covering $513,232.15 of insurance, successfully re- 


sisted, leaving 190 claims, covering $857,292 yet un- |. 


settled. 

The history of these seventy-one companies—and 
they embrace nearly the whole of the life insurance 
companies in the country—is the history of life un- 
derwriting in the United States, and it proves that 
over ninety-eight per cent. of every claim made has 
been promptly paid on demand, and less than two 
per cent. contested in any way. Among these com- 
panies is the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It is one of the strongest as well as most 
honorable of our life companies. It has never con- 
tested an honest claim, and has made thousands of 
widows’ hearts sing for joy because of its timely 
benefactions. It is a company whose foundations 
are a8 solid and whose record is as clear as its re- 
nown is wide. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to. supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the Uaited States on the mutual 
principle. 

We have experienced agents in-all the beat districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to rénder us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable usto supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, pe 


by, the Consumers’ Im orting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. G 





GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United ’ States. 


54,000 


LNow in use, 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
§@" Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BOYS & MIDDLE-AGED MEN 


Trained tor a Successful Start in Business Life, t:ught how 
to get a Living, Make Money, and become Enterprising, Use- 
ful Citizens. EastMaN Bustngess CoLLEGr, POUGHKEEP- 
sz, N. Y., On-the-Hudson, the — Institution devoted to 
this speci: alty. The oldest and en y practical Commertial 
School, and only ee Situutions for Graduates. 
Refers to Patrons and Graduates in nearly every city and 
town. Applicants enter any day. Address for particulars 
and Catalogue at re raduates in business. 
EASTMAN, LL.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








For sale by W oe hm: shore, By mail, 50 cents 


BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane. ‘New York. 








oney — Brains — Knowled; — 
Learn how to make OOS and gain knowle . near 
home, by selling “ “eg BOOK olf ALL.” Send stamp 
er particulars to §S. 389 Broadway, New 
or! 





“The Verdict.’ 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
BETTER THAN PEGGED or SEWED. 


MONEY. 05 RAPIDE wie sen oa 
LCV e t " t : 
ticularsfree. 8. M. Bpenoer, 7 Hanover at Beste fa per 





Parents, reduce your SHOE 
Bills two-thirds, by buying 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. 


S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
Flushing, N. Y., Camellias, Aza- 
leas, Roses, and Rhododendrons, 
and. other "Trees and Plants. 











PITTSBURGH PA. 

Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, etc. For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 

GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pitteburgh, Pa. 



















PRATTS ASTRAL OIL 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE.PERFECTLY ODORLESS. 
ALWAYS LINIFORM, ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 


BURNS IN ANY: LAMP WITHOUT-DANGER 
OF EXPLODINGORTAKING FIRE 


Wanye acrUREDEXPRESSLY rollsPLape Typ se 

HIGHLY VOLATILEAND DANGEROUS eis 
AND.ITS PERF ECT BURNING QUALITIE 

ARE PROVED BYITSCONTINUED USE INGVE 


00.000 FAN 





HASEVER OCCURED FROM BURNING, 
STORING OR HANDLING IT, 


THEMANY IMITATIONS 
ASTRAL OIL TAATHAVEBEEN THRO’ N 
OF ITS ¢ SUPERIOR Me Alt 


THE ASTRAL HAS NC We 
A WORLD WIDE REPUTATION 


ASTHE SAFEST AND! BEST. 
pS e OMBMSSIN 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
RECOMMEND PRATTS ASTRALOIL 














[AS THE BEST SAFEGUARD WHENLAMPSARE USED 
CHS.PRATT &CO.- 


ESTABLISHED !I770. 


IOBEULTON sr, NEW YURK, 
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Can be easily ropelled, either 
in.or out doors, - 
ing the" wes ot by ong one hav: 


State your weight be edad stam 











forillustrated catalogue of 
ferent styles and prices. 
§. A, SMITH, 
Please mention No. 82 Platt 8t., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 





PLUM TREES. 


50,C00 splendid two-year trees — cannot be surpassed, if 
equaled, by anything in this country. 


CHERRIES AND PEACHES. 


Mow stock, a Nursery gn be age new lg oo 
80, & neers urse Oc ne, r Fyee 
List. HOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N 











Highest 1 Premium Cited) Awarded | by AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 





ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL MATERIALS 
FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL AND OTHER PURPOSES. These materials are ae ready for use, can 
be easily applied by any One, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the world. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
GENERAL MEROHANTS AND DEALERS. &@” Send for descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lista, etc, 


| Patentec sTapLisheD iss} H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
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f the above, beautifully 
nd a splendidly colored 
Suble and Single 
ibution Sept. ist. A 
nts inclosing Ten Cents ; 


SEED, PLANT, . 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 
VICK’S CATALOGUE ~ 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all 








Now published for Autumn of 1874, and will be sent free te 
all who apply. 82 pages —50 illustrations. 
"ee VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


“HYAGINTHS, TULIPS, 
CcrOcUS, LILIES, 


and allother Bulbs for planting in 
the Autumn; also Bulb-Glasscs, 
Fancy Flower-Pots, Fern-Cases, 

Winter-Flowering Plants. 
The largest and finest assortment 
in .the-country, Prices moderate. 
tive Catalogue mailed to all 

ante free. 
“A DREER, 
714 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


New. Early Peaches, Dutch 
Bulbs, New and Rare Plants. 


Rivers’ New Early Peaches, Early Beatrice, Early Louise, 
and Early Rivers’. The earliest Peaches known, with a col- 
lection of other new varieties of Peach raised by Mr. T. 
Rivers—a fine Stock. 

Beurre a Kteumption, Souvenirs du Congress, and other 
new 

Datch Bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, &c. 

New and Rare Plants—Plants for Winter-flowering, &c. 

Ca'alogues mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


Plants for Winter Flowering! 
Plants for Florists’ Stock. 


20 eet, offer Wistorcbt coming Uatpatiogs bal for 
vw a BOB, 
ease in pots vies Sewioses ter-bloom, now pana. at same, price 














hinese Pri i*bl. white, $5.00 per doz.; 8 ase, 
oa per doz, large r cots, 20 cts. a 2 0) 
Seedh ready Oct. and het OF 100. 


er 
Violets, pol Blue GRA Marte Louise, $35) Nor 10h” Be. 
te>-blooming, omre ree “ ct. oonh 4 
araee ail plants, $5.00 pe Callas, exira igre, 
Bio's ae ‘oung plants | - ' $8.00 per 100. 
fi, fine, 4in. pots, 25 cts. each ; $2.0. per 


doz, Sa tieakens ersicum, a few 5-year bulbs, at $1.( 
each; general enock. 2% to 50 cts. each; $15.00 per 100. 
wart mates, 15 cts. each: 19,00 per 100. 


2B 
Pita mags hy grown in pots for winter-blooming, 
ex!ras, +) cts. ench ; 3 to 4 inches, 25 cis, each ; $2.50 per 


pelo of young plants for whe 
os ing, at 8 for fat's..00 Barly fe e Roma Ry A 
2 war 1,66 and best for foraen 2 cts. each; 


sei ath er 110. a o large orack, of — : 
ume, a «., for 

tg ee Our >tock ae ‘Sept and BAM ear bound to 

se Songent Price List ou s u say we 

grow the est Tuveroee bull in a oe merica. 12 Spel 

Y & HUDSON, 

Kent ©o., Maryland. 








eine about to abandon the vegetable seed-zrow- 

nt seat and dan our ep attention to Flowers, 

weo for sal + NS ~ iat Si¢xi feet, at $2.50 
livered in Baltimore. 

RICA. Extra — 


ty ‘HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


s. Gooseberrlés, Hersiine 








and Shrubbery. 
wWie'n. Woon: Morrisvive, Pt. ¥ 












DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 John St., New York, an- 
nounce the largest and most 
varied Importation of Dutch 
Bulbs ever received in this 
market. Catalogues om ap- 
plication. 


Surplus Stock. 


PEACH-—1 year, fine, $20 to $6) per M. 
CHERR Y—? yeur, fine, $8) to $150 per M. 
An immense Stock for Nurserymen and Dealers—at lowest 
rates. See our 


Surplus Stock List. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., 


Wholesale Nurserymen, 
West Gove, Chester Co., Pa. 


500,000 Applic, Pear, ctc. 
100,000 Peach Trees. 
100,000 Grape Vincs. 
50,000 Currant Bushes. 
500,000 Sweet Chestnut Trees. 
10,000 Spanish ‘“ 
A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 


Trees, 
Vines, | ‘wcrsrre sah 
Shrubs, mei chee Po 
Plants, 











one year, fine. 
10,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 fect. 
2,000 ae Mountain Ash. 


50,000 Rose Bushes. 
A new Jescriptive Catalogue and 
Wholesale List free. 
i. 2ist Year. 40) Acres. 11 Greenhonses. 


Address, STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ROCHESTER FMapadiished, 
COMMERCIAL ' ***°: 
NURSERIES. 








ETC. If you wish to plant, send for our 
New Price List per _doz., 100, 1,000, 
| Autumn 1874—and save all commissions. 
Try it. Address, 
W. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Ti 








FRUIT AND 


oamancerrar [REES | 


LARCE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
STANDARD PEAR-TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 

NraGara Nurseries, established 1839. 
APRICOT, NECTAR- 


RE FS! INES, and SEEDLINGS 
@ Wholesaie List free. 


for Nursery Planting 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


PEAR-TREES FOR THE MILLION, 


Largest stock in the West; fine assortment; extra quality; 
acked to go safely any distance, Satis action guaranteed. 
Prices low by hundred or thousand. A full assortment of 
other trees, shrubs, plants, etc. Illustrated Catalogue mail- 
ed free to applicants. . G. HANFORD, 
Columbus N ursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


60,000 Fruit Trees. 


PLE ® to 5 vears—$10 to $50 or M. 
PEAK, Standard, 1 yearse ner M 
ist free. HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., 


EARLY BEATRICE PEACH. 


pee bers. July 26. Tiuds forsale. Send for Catalogue of 
and Plants. WILLIAM PARIY. 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 
Wild Goose and es Flem, Trees, Peaches, 


Apples, oud s other nora in large quanfities. Ad- 
HE TEBO ROSELLE S CO., Ciinton, Mo. 





A LARGE STOCK of 
old and ‘new varietics ; also of 


CHERRY, APPLE, 

















SENECA WHEAT, _ 


Also called the Clawson, Eureka, & Ble pie, 
This isthe BEST WHITE WHEAT grown, 
We have also a good stock of Treadwell, Fultz, 
Dichl, Red Mediterrancan, and other varietijer, 
Also PRIME WHITE RYE, GRASS SEEDs 
of all kinds, etc., etc. 
For prices in large or small quantities address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 


189 and {91 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. New York fork City, 


PRICES REDUCED. | 

Large stock of ll the new and nopular PEA ACHES. 
EARLY BEATRICE, EARLY EORISE, 
LY RIVERS, EARLY ALEXA R, EA tte 
other new and well tested varictics o1 peaches, offered } 
no other nursery this season, among which ig a large 
valuable well tested late peach, ripening twow eks after al] 
other peaches are gone, Two shipments of this peach were 
made to Europe in 1844, via steamer from Baltimore. Both 
lots arrived outin fine order. A forty page catalogue, with 
descriptions, testimonials, and much valuable information 
of what and how to plant, 1: ailed free on application. All 
kinds of nursery stock furnished at low rates. Address, 


RANDCLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nursery, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 


E “ bli 
Geneva Nursery, ™"gi3h 
400 Acres of Fruit and = Trees, 
LARCE STOCK OF 


Pear Trees—extra size, Standard and Dwarf. 

Pear Trees—first class, five to seven feet. 

Apple Trees—first class, Standard and Dwarf. 
Cherry Trees, Peach, an. Orange, Quince. 

Grape Vines—New varieties and old approved sorts, 


Large Stock of Tree Roses, grown by _us espe- 
cially tor the Trade. Fine formed heads. Our Trees and 
Plants are grown on heavy clay soil, which makes them 
very hardy. All at lowest prices. Catalogues free. 


W. & T. SMITH, Ceneva, N. Y. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


We offer Brandywine, Philadelphia, and Here 
stine Raspberries, Amcrican Seedling Goosee 
berries, 2 years, Conover’s Asparagus, | to 3 years, 
Norway Spruce, and Deciduous Shrubbery in 
variety, including the new Hydrangea Paniculata, Also 
Concord and Ives Grape Vines. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Md. 


We. offer for the fall of 194 @ 
complete stock of Trees and 
Plants. Our stock of Peaches, 
Plums and Cherries is the largest in 
the United States, and our list of new 
and rare truits isalways full. Weare 
in a condition to offer advantages, 
and respectfully solicit correspond- 
ence. TnE HErKES NURSERIESCO, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


TO SOUTHERN NURSERYMEN! 


Our long experience in supplying the wants of Southern 
Nurserymen, enables us to offer for this fall a stock of _trees 
unsurpassed for the Southern market. Standard and Dwarf 
Pears, Apples, Cherries, tes &c., &c., in almost endiess 
qui untity. send ee Price Lis 

NICHOLAS " NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


of the a Seth Boyden (No. 39) variety, mailed. pre- 
paid, at $1.25 per 110. Other kinds also. Send stamp for 
Circular. Address E. P. ROK (author “ wy and Profit in 
My Garden ”), Highland Falls, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Dutchess Nurseries, (Established 1863.) 


Fall price-lists now ready. All kinds of nursery and green- 
honse stock, Walter and Croton Grape Vines, Downe 
ing Gooseberrics. La Versaillaise Currants, and Am. 
firber Vite specialties. Prices very low. Send 5 Price- 

List. L. FERRIS, JR., & CO., Pougiikeepsie, N. Y. 


STANDARD PEARS 


Several Blocks of 
An unbroken 





























An immense number of splendid trees, 
different ages. All ready for Fall trade. 
Block of 300,'( 0, unequaled in this conntry. 

Also, a general Nursery Stock, very fine. Come and see. 
Send for Price L fan 

ICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


Early Beatrice, Louise, and Rivers’ — 
Peach Buds, 


UANTITIES AND MODERATE RATES, 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., Nurserymen, 
Richimond, Va. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


of the choicest varieties for sale. Send stamp for Circular. 
Address E. P, ROE ‘author Play ne Profit in My Garden). 
Highland Falls, near West Point, N. Y. 


ROSES AND SSA LL FRUITS BY. ¢th. 
catalorue of Fruit 
) Sivsen, Roses, Sma r Fraits, Vines 
and Balbs. Low rater, an special inducements. 
WM. H. MOON, JMorrisvilie, Pa. 


GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 
Scissors Sharpener and other wares, Sample % cts, Cate 
alogue free. T. J. MASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





IN LARGE 
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NT TO FARMERS, 


PLANTERS, PRINTERS, BREWERS, 


ALL USING STEAM POWERS. 


ANDERSON’S 


PATENT STEAM BOILER 
KIPP’S NEW ENGINE. 


Best and Cheapest apest in the World! 


EZIGCHEsST AWARD. 


Large Silver Medal at American Institute Fair, fall of 1873, for 
the best Portable Steam Boiler, 2 to 12 Horse Pow 
and Highest Premiums at seven ‘State Fairs and Expositions. 


wers. Also, lst 


THIS IS NOT A FLUE BOILER.—It is a boiler within a boiler, the two connected together, and presenting an 


immense amount of heating surface to the fire, and also securing the Gre atest Strength, Durability, and Effectiveness 
of any Steam Boiler yet introduced. Over 150 put in on trial, and never lost a sale. 


25 to 3) per Cent Saved in Fuel—Five Sizes—2 to 10 Horse Power.—Will raise steam from cold water, 


to 60 pounds pressure in 10to 12 minutes. 


The Most Economical Combination Extant, 
from a Yank, and requires no more attention than an ordinary stove, and is just as safe. The engine is of the 
simplest possible form; the cylinder, bed, frame, guides, and bearings, being all cast in oue piece, can not get out of line. 


Cheese and Butter Factory Apparatus and Fixtures. 
WHITMAN & BURRELL, Manufacturers and Dealers, Little Falls, N. Y. 








BLAKE’S PATENT 


STONE & ORE BREAKER. 


New Pattern, with Important Improvements & Abundant Strength. 





For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone. etc. 

For Illustrated Circulars and particulars, address 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Persons visiting New York, can be shown a crusher in operation at 137 Elm Street. 





B. E. Hale &CO,, 

56 and 58 Park 

Place, N. Y. 
Agents for 


Sole 
Eas 


Samples from 


tein States. 





u 
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Wor soydue 


Jodey J0Aty 490 











GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
42>Price, Only One Dollar.<@ 


BVERY BADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


TEMPERED 
Consisting of Four Widths and » Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
} H. 6. GOODRICH, {102 nito8, StS PincADELemua, BA: 


Imwvemtor of The Groodrich TWuci. Warker. 



















MEDAL MACHINES, 
NEW YoORk STATE AGRICULTURAL WORES. 








WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


Patentees and Mannfaeturers of 


RatLway, CHAIN AND LEVER Horse Powers, THRESHERS 
AND CLEANERS, THRESHERS AND SHAKERS, CLOVER 
Hviiers, Freep Currers, IrHaca WHEEL Horse 


RAKES, HORSE PITCHFORKS, SHINGLE MAcn- 
INES, STRAW PRESERVING RYE THRESH- 


Send for Circular, 





al = 


ERs, &C., &C. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Halladay’s Improved 
* %y . + 
Wind-Miull. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulatine. The 
Rest, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate paperviien of 


Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
pone worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 


v. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP C0. 


Batavia, ILL. 





HALLS: PATENT HUSKING GLOVES. 





NALF GLOVES. FULL GLOVES. 

ERY GREATLY improved in form of the claws and 

the more complete shielding of the parts subject to wear, 
(See cuts,) making them wear jive times as long, and doing 
the work much faster and easier, than can be done with any 
other husker. Made of the very calf leather, (tanned 
expressly,) in four sizes; right and left handed. camps 
sent pre- dail on receipt price. Half Gloves, $1.25; Full 
Gloves, $2.50 per pair. Wealso manufacture extra qualit 
jain calf working Gloves and Mittens. Price, pre-paid, 
Rittens, $1.40; Gloves, $1.45 per pair. Liberal discount on 
all our goods in gaan er eds - Race, or address 

145 So. Clintonate Chicago, Til. 


BUCKEYE (eR KER 








ae SOEAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO.. Lancaster, Pa. 


LAVERACK —— and Hudson River Inst., at Claver- 
ack, N.Y. Opens Sept. 7. ALonzo Fiacg, Ph. D., Pres. 





eeds Itself 











The Lightning Peach-Parer. 





The only practical Peach-Parer made. 
It pares Apples as well as the best Apple-Parers, 801d in 
all large markets., 


D. a gooD Sole Manufacture 
rim, N. H., and 99 by le ene New York. 
Also mannineturer of Improved Turn-Tat 
Lightning Apple-Parers, i, tag Pend cers, Ca- 
hoon’s Broadcast Seea-Sowers, et 


CIDER MILLS. 


The most perfect 
Cider Apple Grinder 
in use, in grinding fast 
and fine, and giving 
the best satisfaction. 





Price, $40. 


I have also the easi- 
est, handiest, quickest 
working, and “moat 
powerful Presa,in use. 

Send for. Descrip- 
} tive Circulars, 


Address MARCUS P. SCHENCK, 


THE FARMER’S 


Favorite Cider Mill. 


Buy no Cider Mill until you have examined the Farme 
er’s Favorite. 


It is the best built, cheapest, and most durable Mill in 
market, 


It will produce 25 per cent more juice from the 
same amount of cheese, than any other mill "manufactured. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HIGGANUM MAN UFACTURING COMPANY, 
Higganum, Conn. 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 














This Machine leaves the straw fe or oa unbroken, 
when it can again be put into bundles, m it more valu- 
able for market. WHEELER & MELICK Bole Mane 
facturers, Albany, N.Y. Send for circular. 


Carbonizel Enamel 


IS AS PURE AS GLASS. 


The Bridgeport M’f’g Co., 


OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
(Office, No. 88 Chambers 8t., New York), 


Have the exclusive control of this tortie enamel, and are 
using it to cover ull of their celebra' 


American Submerged ‘Fore Pumps. 


They also enamel pipe jnaide s06 on) ont wee which delivers the 
water chemically pure. The of vege- 
table matter, baked on so eo that a heard not 
it, and it resists acids that ea‘ 
2 Coane. panes examined pyou, ft iseup 
name e subm tted o me 
pipe I have ever seen i = Beth ie pare 
water from springs or for as 
ete. a Enamel ‘adheres w! th eee “enneltyy Wh 
standing even hea WS 3 oft with: 
where he onamel 12 beaten oa oe ie prmcctad agaiet 
the ordinary action of “>. 
Cc. WELD, 
Late Associate Editor Am, “Agriculturist. 


MUDGE & WOODS, No. 88 Gamer St, N. Y¥., 


are the exclusive selling agenta of the: Bridgepart Co. 
for the Licenses of States, counts ies, and towns rights fon the 


American Submerged Suction and Force Pumps. 
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Four. New Books! 


(FOR AGENTS.) 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS-—12 monthly 
parts, 50 cts, each—2 parts now published. 
Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner. 
5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
of the Holy Bible.—lIllustrated by the Old 
Masters. 600 Illustrations. Text in English, French, and 
German. 4 
Maria Monk’s Daughter. An Autobiography. 
Send for terms, specimen pages, und inducements. 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 University Place, New York. 


LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 30 years millions have INTENTLY watched the 
PERILOUS strivgics and GRaNnD achievments of this WoRLD 
RENOWNED Hero, and now EAGERLY desire the Complete 

ife H ry Which unfolds also the WEALTH iid CUKIOS- 
ITLES Of & WILD ANd WONDERFUL country. It is Now READY 
and SELLING to beat everything. More AGENTS WANT- 
zp AT ONCE. For Particuliurs of this, our superb NEW 
illustrated BIB OCEAN’S 


STORY, address 
HU BROS., Publishers, 
Philadeiphia, 


on, or Cincinnati. 
_ AGENTS- 
WANTED 
. FOR THE 
° 


F THE 
UNITED STATES. 


mons the Vos + results of the “ First 100 Years of the 
Republic.” weet te PY $300 r month. Send for 





oS. and 








pe Pitiedetatia’Pa.: Borie ely, Mass, 
. 
wanteo © TELL IT ALL’ 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, 25 years the Wife of a 
Mormon High Priest. With Introduction by Mrs. Stowe. 
Over 300 Outfits of this new work were ordered v old Agents, 
én advance, who are now selling 25 to 40a day! Its sale is 
without parallel. One lady sold 280 in one week. Terms big; 
sales positively immense. We send Outfit free to any one 
who will canvass. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars free. 
Address, A.D. WortutneTon & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


OVD AGENT WANTED in 

every town or County, to receive orders from 

Banks, Business firms, Clergyimen, Lawyers, 

schools, societies, and families. For writing 

paper of every description, printed note and let- 

ter heads, Envelopes, etc,, at prices fally one= 

third below store rates. Large commission paid and 

oruers (at the prices) are easily obtained. Persons (both 

Ladies and Gentlemen) who have received samples, are do- 

ing @ fine business, and absolutely CONTROL the trade of 

their neighborhood. A complete and extensive outfit 

of samples, (worth $1), with price list, and full _instruc- 

tions, will be sent, poestage-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

to $100.can be realized from them within ten days. Ad- 

HE EMPIRE CITY PAPE!: COMPANY, 5i Liberty 

street, New York. N.B.—Persons who do not care to accept 

4 ) ema AGENCY, can obtain their own supplies free, by 
getting up a club among their immediate friends. 


The best Work Ever Issued for Farmers is 
: BELL’S 
Carpentry Made Easy. 


It is useful to all who have barns, bridges, and out- 
houses to build, as it treats on the science and art of 
Framing on a new and improved system, with specific 
instructions for building Balloon Frames, Barn Frames, 
Mill Frames, Warehouses, etc. 

Nicholson says of “Carpentry”: “ With an experience of 
more than twenty-four years at carpentering, I may say it is 
the best work of the kind I have ever had the good fortune 
to meet with. JOHN J. NICHOLSON.” 

Another Carpenter says: ‘‘ It is just the book for a young 


‘PRICE, $5.00, Prepaid. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schuckers’ Life of 


CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE. 


New York, July 10, 1874, 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers. 

Gentlemen: We are gratified to learn that the “ Life and 
Public Services of SALMON P. CHAS &, Late Chief- 
Justice of the United States.” by Mr. J. W. Schuckers, and 
lately announce‘ by you, is on the eve of publication. We 
hope it may find a large sale. 

Mr. Schuckers’ long and close association with Mr. Chase 
in a confidential capacity, having been for many years an 
at his death: his private secretary, peculiarly fits him, in our 
judgment, for writing a history of Mr. Chase’s Life. 

We know that this book is approved by all the members 
of Mr. Chase's family, and those of his friends who have 
examined advance slieets. 











‘ bbe */ bad yours, ri 
HIRAM. BARNEY, Late Collector of Port of N. Y. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Late Assistant Treasurer U. 8. 
HAS. G. FRANOKLYN , Agent of Cunard Line. 
WILLIAM ORTON, Pres’t Western Union Tel. 
Sold by Subscription only. Applicants for Agenciesshould 
address tie publishers. 





ow to Sell Good Books for All. 
New [nstructions to Agents, now ready. Send stamp 


WEBSTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. This volume em- 
braces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the most im- 
portant words of the language. The introduction contains, 
besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Money, 
Weight ™d Measure. Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, Etc., from the Greck, Latin, and 
the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
etc., etc.; making all together the mest complete and 
usefal pocket companion extant, It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt 
edges, $1. For sale everywhere, Sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR; & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 





AGENTS wishing steady employment should canvass for 


WONDERS mz GREAT DEEP, 


A book of absorbing interest, filled with valuable informa- 
tion, Contains full accounts of Submarine Diving, Ocean 
Telegraphy, Arctic Discoveries, Whale Fisheries, &c., &c. 


somely bound. Quaker City Pub. Co., Philadelphia, 


‘AROUND te TEA-TABLE’’ 


By Rev. T. DeWitr Tacmacgz, Author of “Cruméds 
Swept Up,” &c. 

“‘A string of pearls.” 

“ Not a dry line in it—all gems.” 

“« Every page aglow.” 

“* Will have a Million Readers.”” 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874,—1875. 


THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. Patmer and L. O. Emerson, 


the most successful Church Music Book makers of the day. 
Will be ready in August, and will contain the usual Sing- 
ing School Course, and a large amount of new and choice 
music for Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. Spec- 
imen Pages now ready, and will be mailed, post-free, on 
application. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
The Emerson New Method 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L.O. Emerson and W.S. B. MATTHEWS. $2.50. One 
of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


By Geo. L. Osgood, $4.00. 
New and very superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the EIGHTH German edition, by 
J. C. D. PARKER. Price $2.00. 


Prepared envoy for the Leipsic Conservatory, and isa 
complete and reliable Grammar of Composition. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., OHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
Boston. 711 Bdway, New York. 


for Rent. Piano. Any responsible person wish- 
ing a first-class Piano on Easy Pay- 


ments should send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue 























with Privilege of Purchase. We Rent 
elegant first-class Pianos at very mod- 
erate rates, and allow the rent to pay 
‘or the instrument. By our new 
rental sys:em a person can have from 
Two to en Years to pay for a 











with full particulars. Address 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Selling rapidly; price low. Elegantly illustrated; hand-- 





$2500 4, YEAR 


COMBINATION PROSPECTYs, 


Represents 50 different books. Agents Say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED 


The Books sell themselves in every fami 

can make a business for life in one eee Boo dmen 
anted on these and our magnificent Editions of # & 

Bibles. Full articulars free on lication Ana y 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO. Publishers Philadelpiita, 


BAIRD’S - 


HY 


For Practical Men. 











Duncan’s Practical Surveyor’s Guide......... oeeeeee eens SLB 
Bullock’s American Cottage Builder..............ce.00. - 3.50 
A Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar............... 5.00 
Ville’s School of Chemical Manures..................00.. 1% 
Miss Leslie’s Complete Cookery... ..........ccccescceees 1.50 


Hughes’ American Miller and Millwrights’ Assistant, ... 1.50 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion 


RO LOPROE OT PONOR is 65ss00s osc ccscsessostobsincarn 





Orton’s Underground Treasures,............escccceeseees 


Smith's Practical Instructions in the Art of Dying...... 3.00 
Sloan’s Homestead Architecture... ...............eccceeec 4.50 
Wohler’s Hand-Book of Mineral Analysis................ 3.00 
Smeaton’s Builders’ Pocket Companion................ +. 150 
Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop...............ssssee0-0s 8.00 


Grant’s Beet-root Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet.... 1.25 
Bryn’s Complete Practical Distiller..............sseessees 150 


And an Extensive Assortment of other 
Practical and Scientific Books, 


My new revised and enlarged Catalogue, 96 pages, 8vo., 
will be sent, free of postage, to any one who will favor 
me with hisaddress)s HENRY CAREY BAIRD, — 

Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, 

(When you write mention the American Agriculturist.) 





Painter's Manual. — House and sign 
painting, graining, btm 1 polishing, kalsomin. 
ing, papering, lettering, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, 
glass staining, analysis of colors, harmony, contrast, etc, 
50 cts. Book of Alphabets, 50. Book of Scrolls and 
Ornaments, $1.. Watchmaker and Jeweler’s Manual, 25. 
Taxidermist’s Manual, 50. Soap-maker’s Manual, 25. 
Guide to Authorship, 50. Lightning Calculator, 25. Em 
ployment Seeker’s Guide, 25. Of booksellers, or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau st., New York. 
LL. FARMERS and land owners should 


know what minerals are on oe Jands. For particr 


lars address V LIN, 
P. O. Box 2,844. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FANCIER’S JOURNAL 


Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, etc. 
Copy. JOS. M. 


Trees and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., grown and offered in 
large quantity by R. B. Parsons & 
Co., Flushing, L.1. Catalogues free. 











A Weekly devoted 
to Fowls, Pigeons, 
Send stamp for Specimen 
WADPF, Philadelphia, Pa, 








BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 


and a Summer Session. 


asin the Reguiar Session. 





te 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 


THE COLLEGIATE YFAR in tbis Institution embraces a preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 


1874-’75. 


THE .PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1874-1875 will commence on Wednesday, September 16, 1874, and con- 
tinue until the opening of the Regular Session. During this term, instruction, consisting of didactic lectures on special 
subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by the entire Faculty. Students designing to attend the 
Regular Session are sirongly recommended to attend the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the latter is not re- 
quired. During the Preliminary Term, clinical and didactic lectures will be given in prectsely the same number and order 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 380, 1874, and end abont the Ist of March, 1875. 
For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving reguiations for graduation, and other information, address the Secuetary 
of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
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Ammonia, 3.57. 





Barrels 250 lbs, net. 


Liberal Induce- 


meants to Dealers, Address, 


Fall Crops. 


COMPOSED .OF 


Bones, Flesh, Blood, Calcined Bones, Phosphatic Guano, Potash, and Sulphuric Acid. 
a igo on dry basis, April 9th, 1874; cargo, 349 tons; Sch. 


Decomposed Phosphoric Acid, 14.57. 5 W. J. Parks; by Dr. I. Walz, New York 
2? Analysis on dry basis, 
5) 


January 16th, 1864, by G. A. Liebig, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


ARTHUR SHERWOOD, GROWER OF ONIONS, ETC., AT WESTPORT, CoNN., used three tons this sea- 
son, and writes, JULY 2ist, 1874: ‘* Aim satisfied, in my judgment, from what I have seen of Mapes’ 
Superphosphate that it is the best commercial fertilizer I ever used, and I have used nearly all, if 


HERMAN BEARDSLEY, OF DaNBURY, ConN., writes, May 1ith, 1874, ordering a supply for this 
season: “I have used it for nearly twenty years. Almost every year I haye tried other kinds, but 


y NITROGENIZED/ . Seer 
} mmonia, 5.24. 
MIPER- PHOSPHATE) Decomposed Phosphate, 25.68. 
j. OF LIME 
Y; . Y not all, of those known in our State.” 
hi: 4200 Ibs. 2 
Neti have not found as.good results as from yours,” 


Analyses by Dr. G. A. Liebig, of Baltimore, Md., Dr. I. Walz, New York, and other well known 
chemists, and_ letters from farmers in all sections of the country, published in pamphlets. For sale 
by nearly all Seedsmen, and Dealers in Agricultural Implements in New York. 


CHARLES V. MAPES, 160 Frontest., New York. 


Price reduced to $50 per Ton, Packed in Barrels (250 pounds,) No Charge for Packages or Cartage. 








4) 
Present Planting ! Parlor Culture / 
Our Jlustrated Catalogues of Dutch Bulbs, and 


Flower Roots, and Plants for House Culture, now 
ready and mailed free to all applicants. 


Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE PULSOMETER. 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pene now in use. Will pump gritty 
or muddy water without wear or injury to 
its parts. It can not get out of order. 


C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
BRANCH DEPOTS: 


104 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

1,327 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

59 Wells St., Chicago, Til. 

South Western Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
8i1 and 818 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 














The Superior Double Force-Feed 


GRAIN DRILL 


Has met with unparalleled success during the past _two 
years, and now stands without a rival in the Grain Drill 
family. Jé’istheonly Double Force-Feed Drill in 
the world. Thousands of farmers who have bought and used 
the ‘‘ SUPERIOR,” pronounce it entirely wnequailed tor per- 
tection of work, ease of operating, grain saving, time sav- 
ing, and money making. Don’t fail to examine it and com- 
pare it with other Drills before purchasing. 


THOMAS, LUDLOW & RODGERS, 
Manufacturers, Springficld, Ohio. 
Also exclusive manufacturers of the celebrated Ime-= 


Proved Buckeye and Champion Cider Mills. 
Send for Circulars. 








TO PURCHASERS 
OF 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


FOR 


FALL SOWING! 


Our circular of instructions, with List of best varicties 
for above purpose, now ready, and mailed free on application. 


Whitendersinve, 


SEEDSMEN & GROWERS. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 
OVER 200,000 HOUSES 





PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 








EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

Tion. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I find 
the * Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: ‘* The ‘ Averill’ has proved su- 
perior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. Spooner, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass.: 
“The * Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” ‘ 
_ C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “ The ‘ Averill Paint’ 
is as bright to-day as when applied three years ago.” 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





‘QTHYOM SHL NI 





THE BEST PAINT 


Branch Office and Factory: 506 West Street, NEW YORK. 
Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black. 

A combination of the purest paint with India Rubber, 
forming 2 SMOOTH, GLOSSY, FIRM, DURABLE, ELAS- 
TIC, and BEAUTIFUL Paint, unaffected by change of tem- 
perature; is ere water-proof, ana adapted to all classes 
of work, and is in every way a better paint for cither inside 
or outside ainting than any other paint in the world. Being 
from one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and lasting at least 
three times as long as the best lead and oil paints. 


Be sure that our TRADE-MARK (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every Package. 
Prepared ready for use, and sold by the gallon “ 
There has never been a paint offered the public that has 
become so popular (in the same time) and giyen as perfect 
satisfaction as the Rubber Paint. 
Send for sample card and testimonials, 


W A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Street, 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §@~ Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate,29 








State, County, and other Fairs for 1874. 
State Fairs. 














California......... »....Sacramento....... .... Sept. 21-26 
Colorait) i<.scseassonat POONOE inn icscch Sap awte Sept. 22-26 
Connecticut......... EN eee Sept. 22-25 
GOOPGIR. ..<csesscnssens pS t. 1 
THHinois. . 263235. Rew bE Ee Sept. 14-18 
Indiana . ... 2 eceuseme Indianapolis ....... Sept. %7-Oct. 7 
FOW8is is 01econeeae Re ORR mee: Rept. 25 
KQNGQK:, .< ..0<0:5005eneee Leavenworth...... ----Sept. 7-11 
Maine. :.<.2 i 6s. iccssee 
Maryland...........<<ssee 
Minnesota ...........0 
Mississippi... ad 
MONA 65 26.5 < dec ssht 
Nebraska ...i:c.ceeecece 0 
New England 
New Hampshire....... Manchester........Sept. t. 
New Jersey ..........4 Waverly...c.0.ccvosess Sept. 14-19 
New York......s.0-se0 Rochester...........- Sept. 14-18 
North Carolina.........Raleigh......5........ Oct. 10-19 
ONO... eo cccdsctsesetde Columbus... «seceeee- Sept. 7-11 
Oregon... 0:2 0 vee “vee: DORs 0. esurceveaies Oct. 12-17 
Pennsylvania........... Baston. 00060608204 pt. 29-Oct. 2 
Vermont. 2.2 sscsceswods Rutland....... - Pee a 8-11 
Virginia... 5. cccccccsees Richmond. ......-.-- Oct. 27 
West Virginia;........ Clarksburg..........+- Sept. 22-24 
Wisconsin..........0006 Milwaukee.......-.-+. Sept. 7-12 
District and Union Fairs, 
Antwerp Union........ Antwerp, N. Y........ Sept. 2-4 
Blanford Union..... .. Blanford, Mass..:..... Sept. 16-17 . 
Cambridge City....... Cambridge City, Ind..Sept. 18-21 
Ct. River Valley........ Claremont, N. H......Oct. 810 
Ct. Stock Breeder’s Ass.Hartford:... 2.2.2.2... Sept. 23-25 
Deerficld Valley........ Charlemont, Mass..... Sept. 29-30 
De Kalb Union......... Sandwich, Dll......... Sept. 22-25 
District Fair Associat’n.Flora, Ill..... .... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Dog River Valley....... Northfield, Vt........ Sept. 15-17 
Dubuque District....... Dubuque, Il}.......... Oct. 19-25 
Edinburgh Union......Edinburgh, Ind...,... Sept. 22-26 
POTS UNIO. s.«.<.<che oa Gibson City, Tll....... Sept. 1- 4 
Fountain & Warren....Attica, Ind............ Sept. 15-18 
Fountain, Wa‘en,&Vermillion. Covington, Ind.Sept. 22-25 
Fulton District. ....... AVON . 5. cig! sateen Sept. 8-11 
Gosport District........ Gosport, Ind.......... Sept. 1-5 
Hartford Central........ Hartford, O........... Sept. 16-19 
Hoosac Valley.......... North Adams, Mass... Sept. 22-24 
Indiana, North East’n.. Waterloo Oct. 
Indiana, South East’n.. 
Iroquois District....... 
Jo Daviess Union 
Lamoille Valley........ 
Logan Union........... tlanta, I 
Mad River Valley Waiteficld, Vt 
Marshall District....... Plymouth, Ind. ... Sept. ct. 3 
Marshall Union........ Wenona, Ill.....-. Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Michigan Eastern...... Ypsilanti...,......Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Mitchell District....... Mitchell, Ind...... Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Montgomery District... Litchfield, Ill..... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Mooresville District....Mooresville, Ind......Sept. 2-5 
Nebraska Southern..... Lincoln......... ete. —_ 22-26 
New York Central...... Uthee Sa es de a Oct. 6-10 
Ohio Central........... Hartford ....0s0sscsaae Sept. 16-19 
Ohio Central. ......... Mechanicsburg .......Sept. 1-5 
Ohio Central........... OEVEI < occuctees teen Oct. 14-18 
Ohio Northern......... Olevelingd. .. 4.222550 Sept. 14-18 
Ohio Southern......... Dayton ‘ Sept. t. 3 
Oneonta Union......... Oneonta, N. Y........ Sept. 22-24 
Palmyra Union........ a ee seek: Sept. 24 
Pennsylvania, East..... Norristown...... .... it. 16-19 
Petey OMiGR: ..sceceecds u Quoin, Il......... . 19-23 
Phenix Union......... Pheenix, N. Y......... Sept. 22-24 
Prairie Farmer District.Francistown, Ind. 22-25 
Racket & St. Regis Valley.. Potsdam, N. Y....Sept. 22-24 
St. Lawrence Valley....Fort Covington, N. Y.Sept. 9-11 
Schenevus vo Se Schenevus, N. Y. Sept. 17-19 
Susquehanna Valley. ... Unadilla, NLY.. 3 pt. 8-10 


Switzerland&Ohio Dis’tEast Enterprise, Ind..Sept. 8-11 





Trenton Union...:..... Trenton, N. Y........ Sept. 8-10 
Thorntown District....Union City, Ind........Sept. 21-26 
Union City District..... Union City, Ind. ...... Sept. 15-18 
Vermillion District..... Danville, fil....../.... Sept. 22-24 
Wellington Union. :.... Wellington, 0......... Sept. 22-25 
White River Valley..... Bethel, Vt............. Sept. 2-4 
Whiteside District..... Morrison, Ill....:.... Sept. 8-11 
Winfield Union..... ... West Winfield, N. ¥..Oct. 6-8 
Wisconsin Northern....Oshkosh......... ept. 28-Oct. 2 
Wisconsin Southern. ..Janesville........: Sept. 29-Oct, 2 
Industrial Fairs. 
American Institute.... New York........ Sept. 9-Nov. i4 
Annsville and Lee...... Taberg, Me Reins scsces Sept. 16-18’ 
OMCMMAE. 35656 tied Cincinnati, O...... Sept. 2-Oct. 3 
Franklin Institute...... Philadelphia.:.:...... Oct. 6-31 
Kansas City............ Kansas City, Mo ..... Sept. 14-18 
EAGIAVUTS «os cc in ccs Louisville, Ky..... Sept. 10-Oct. 7 
Richmond, Ind. Ass’n.. Richmond, Ind........ Sept. 7-12 
St. Joseph Ind.:.. .... St. Joseph, Mo....... Sept. 7-18 
Wis. Industrial Ass’n..Mineral Point. ....... Sept. 1-4 
Worthington, Ind...... Worthington, Ind..... Oct. 5-9 
Provincial Fairs. 
Guelph Central......... Guelph, Ont.......... Sept. 14-17 
Ontario Provincial..... TOMOWWO:. 5.5 isecsesden Sept. 21-25 
Ontario Western....... London......... .- Sept. ct. 2 
N. 8S. Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. Wolfville ........ Sept. 16-17 
N. 8. Yarmouth........ Yarmouth............ Sept. 30 
Horticultural Fairs. 
Horticultural........... Concord, N. H........ Oct. 6-8 
Maine Pomological..... Portland......-. saesed Sept. 22-25 
MassachusettHorticult’]Boston........-.+-+-++ Sept. 15-18 
Michigan Pomological.. East Saginaw......... Sept. 14-19 
Newburgh Bay......... Newburgh, N. Y...... pt. 22+ 
Pennsylvania ... ..Philadelphia.......... Sept. 15-19 
Worcester Hort........ Worcester, Mass..Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Poultry Shows. 

Bucks Co., Pa..... .... Doylestown........... Dec. 8-11 
Central New York...... Utica’...3%' Wake ches , dan, 6-13 
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_. Sere Sept. 22-24 
Bo ~ yee —— Sees 1 
ct. 














Pee - Sept. 29- 4 





t. 
orcester, Northwest.:Athol................. = 
on ~y t. —_— rd 






















‘inebec Se ept. 
Dutchess. Washingto ensens Sept. 8-1 
—- &Burlington. aa de ey 9- 


Aeon eeeereeeeeeeee 










Oaks dp odes Daoae | ee ee 3 
a, a il eae Boonville canehaens ae ae Sept. 7-9 
| EE eee Sept. 21-26 
ORE. 5. .ccccecscccvee ‘Vormon:: a ee eer c Sept. 15-16 
QneidA.......c2cccoseoee Westmoreland... -Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Onondaga :/JIndian Reservation. . oy 17-19 
Ontario.......... ...Canandaigua......Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Orleans. . Albion... = Sept. 25-26 
Oswego... ea Te Sept. 22-24 
Oswego. ... Oswego Falls -Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Otsego... ...Cooperstown. ... Sept. 14-16 
Otsego.. ..Garrattsville. . Sept. 16-18 















Otsego... Pee .. Sept. 23-25 
—. Mineola...... .--Oct. %-9 

ichland Sandy Creek. ...Sept. 15-17 
Sangerfield & Marshall. Waterville............ Sept. 17-18 
Sarat SS ee Saratoga Springs...... Sept. 1- 4 
Schenectady ... Schenectady ...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schoharie. eS ae Sept. 15-17 
Schuyler. ae Oct. 8-10 
Seneca Ovid .Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Steuben..... -Bath Sept. 30-Oct. 2 






St. Lawrence,. 





. Sept. 15-17 





St. Lawrence........... Gouverneur........... Sept. 8-10 
St. Lawrence........... Waddington.......... Sept. 8-10 
eS ae - Riverhead........ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Co oe icone en, ee Sept. 16-18 
erry sd eee esbusunn ceo awe Oct. 1-2 
BERL y cnseo0K sos oem erry Sept. ‘7-11 
NE ees Trumansburgh........ Sept. 23-25 
Valley Point ........... ee Sept. 22-25 
SUPER o20-cshcscusssee Glen’s Falls.......... Sept. 1-4 
Washington............ RNEY BEM os sisi0.s s0's eee Sept. 8-11 
Westchester ........... White Plains......... Sept. 15-19 
NE 5 Sn tkawnsene's Pare. Sept, 22-23 
EN os cess 0ecssenp ete POR BOD. ..csccsenees Oct. 6-8 
NEW JERSEY. 
Serer SS Sept. 29-30 
MORMOUI, ......00000s POORER siscncesssoeed Sept. 8-10 
Somerset......... seiee Somerville........ Sept. 39-Oct. 1 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SEES. Sc csvcuesepseoe oe, eS sj He 
SES ees Bellefonte............. 
EEE 5 sicdancexscasan i ae oe 30-Oct, 3 
Lo Sa Westchester ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
CMIUED na. cones cnsnen Bloomsburg .......... Oct. 14-16 
ee Brownsville........... Sept. 16-18 
SR Rissckccscesacen Carmichael’s.......... Sept. 16-18 
eae ee Waynesburgh..... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Serr Allentown ........ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
DN icn5 5550 ae Oct. 6-8 
Lycoming....... Williamsport -. Sept. 23-25 
orthampton ... SERED 6 iniscectneng eo “ 9 


Northumberland 
Oxford...... 
Schuylkill... 
Susquehanna 
Washington.. 












"!Sept. 16-18 
-Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Westmoreland ....Greensburg... .Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
MUSOU as 550s50Ce> 63 Nicholson......... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
OHIO. 

Allen......---. pspaeaaus RRs Gist ensce sce Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
IR scsi ccscsced Conneant...........00. Sept. 23-25 
SE WEMOTOOD.. 6000 s000 tse Sept. 9-11 
er eee Sept. 17-19 
DEED io ces sso ucessee St. Clairsville......... Sept. 15-18 
Brown......... pocésaaee Georgetown .......... Sept. 8-11 

Serre ee Oct. 6 
SS errr CREFOHOON 6.0. 0005000 Sept. 22-24 
Co es eee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
oe ee, ES Sept. 15-18 
arr Wilmington shecseusne Sept. 10-13 
Se, ee | eee Oct. 7% 
Columbiana............ New Lisbon .. Sept. 22-25 
RS ao bokssoonunny Sept. 15-18 
ee en ee: pt. 29-Oct. 2 
rr Chagrin i SE Sept. 1-4 
PD Kisbsesseusssaaae Greenville............ Sept. 22-25 
amb 0¥s00shee Oct. 6-9 
Delaware....,...... +s. Delaware.. ....... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
0 SS Sandusky.......... .. Sept. 22-25 
ea. Washington C.H......Sept. 1- 4 
0 eae UCGMIMIDUS. ... 5 .00ssc0 Oct. 6- 
NESS ck ocicbssseeed Serer ere Sept. 22-25 
RG Cbchnins'snsosss0 ee SRMEIOIE o e's b's 50'00,0,00: Sept. 28-25 
0 Serer ES ae Sept. 23-25 
SEONOMD) . csaabcnwnesadan ENN os sb sdnwwenseee Oct.. %-9 
St a EOE Cambridge........ Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
BIOGAAOD 0 oo cccies tone Carthage. ae Sept. 1-4 
ae Eee Sept. $0-Oct. 3 
Re eer ay 6- 9 
Bee rere Sept. 90-Oct. 2 
ee Ee Hillsboro.......... Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
TIONS wove cvecccceess Millersburg........... Sept. 23-25 
re oo, = eee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
250 ss sekstaen Smithfield ..........0. ept. 23-25 
ER ey. - Mt. Vernon....... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
a ey DIOWAREK, 30.0 .000 Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
SEU S cscx'seseis sn 300 Bellefontaine...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Bs cs cst6eewsenual ee Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Ee oe cnc cesecse eee | HERS sere. Sept. 22-24 
pr SO ere Oct. 6-8 
DEES. ness condesag EE See Oct. 6-9 
RS: OS eee Sept. 30-Oct, 2 
Di iahioscessesan SE ssc setanctanate Sept. 16-18 
Montgomery ........... Sarre ept. 29--Oct. 2 
Morgan......... -bsapil McConnelisvilie.. ‘Sep 29-Oct. 1 
Morrow................ BEts GHIORE; 2.0.0 .c00005 Sept. 23-25 
Muskingum............ Zanesville ........... Oct. 6-9 
Otiawa......... ob do beee Port Clinton...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
SS eee Paulding.......... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
A Sor — Lexington beret Oct. 14-17 
a SSS.  Saoee. ept. 29-Oct. 2 
Dd vevtwss6desecau Chillicothe er es ept. 2-4 
Sr Fremont.......... Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
SENG cin'pcop e's 32000 oe RN Sy on ped cesep sia Sept. 23-25 
RE aap ohss0584s54e aS: Sept. 22-25 
ear ee DEEN oc wscscocee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Se ee oe Oct. 6-9 
a 3S Sa Sept. 9-11 
Tuscarawas............ Canal Dover....... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
re Ee BEM FINENOS 5 cs'escecces c 4-9 







CABS...........ceseceee Logansport 





se eeere er erecesrcces 


Vig 
W. abash Lcueasetnesstane Wab bash 
Wells A ays Bluffton 


















Tasper.. Mvianviis ee-sigel ... Ons 


ee ee ee ee 


PE ns 0svieccecoace $ 


eee eee eee errr ee ee) 


sere eee ereeeseees 
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we Bn. ccnececoseccap 
Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford...-......+6+- 
Branch..... 
Eaton.... 
Ottawa.. 
Sanilac. . 
Van Buren. 
WISCONSIN. 
ION ies -cs sc ecocaane Ertentshtp cue ocaneee Sept. 29-30 
SDS ieicte oven sesen and ced snscnnce Sept. 22-24 
eee Neillsviiic ages eseion Sept. 15-17 
ee Poriage. .... +... 200% Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
PM ccrscceeecaeoreny MSGIBON «0... 0sc0ieece Sept. 22-24 
Fond du LAC. .....20 00s Fond du Lac......... Sept. 22-24 
FANE, ...00 ceccccccccces Lancaster... ....0000% Sept. 2-4 
OT RAE <9. PIGNIUO Lc <:5cckcccsuce Sept. 23-26 
JOMCTEON.... cc ceees eee DOMOCMOD «4.650.006 00 56% Sept. 23-25 
OMNI 6.0505 088 oar Kewaunee...........-. Sept. 24-26 
— be aus gabe pecan Darlingtan:, .......<.. Sept. 17-19 
Reeve ccebubeuaes Lodie................. Sept. 15-18 
celina Li aia howuigae eae WRUONE See ccccceecuse Sept. 24-26 
MONDO cs vesciceesees PIONS cia ciess ocase Sept. 22-24 
Outagamie.......... sc ROO 0 vs vce cscen Sept.” 22-24 
Portage EAS taseaweacseut pO rey. Sept. 22-24 
POMIANG ...00 sc cvsecassc Richland Center...... Sept. 16-18 
PREIOD 5s 5s'n0 65s on epees's eee Sept. 15-17 
Rock ... Beloit .Sept. 15-17 
Sauk...... ... Baraboo .. .Sept. 14-16 
Sheboygan. :.. Sheboygan Falls. ~o 7 
Shullsburg .. . Shullsburg 0-12 
Walworth...........0.- Elkhorn..... 
WRADKCENA. «65 iis cccccces Waukesha 
WVOUDUM cis ccecscevsses ec a Ae 
MINNESOTA. 
Blue Earth ............ Garden City......... Sept. 17-19 
— Ldiseuscetownceee Litchfield.........00e0- Oct. 7-9 
Dre intes.0's eeeetnea.a7 MOTORING 6656 s0s5000:0 0 Sept. 2- 3 
Wasukis Keteoweseeuas Wabashaw............ Sept. 28-29 
IOWA. 
PURMIBNOOs6 50.60 vscesess WUE 665s a sic< 5% 02 Sept. 22-24 
OL ares Guthrie Centre........ Sept. 2-4 
IONS oniesce save secu te MRORVCONOS 505000005 Sept. 2-4 
BROMO. 6 <osesccceecas CS) ery Oct. %-8 
ee Rock Rapids.......... Sept. 16-18 
ee Des Moines........... Sept. 4-17 
ere IORI oi cscs cecces 
; MISSOURI. 
NE is is Kestoecdcnssx BEKSVINOC .. 0000000000 Sept. 15-18 
— Picts seneurueibaleaie Columbia............. Sept. 9-13 
Doce keaasse esas Sturgeon..............Sept. 1-5 
Gape “Girardesa Pivcnee Cape Girardeau....... Sept. 1-6 
BME Ma vikseedicies.oncant WOECEIOO 6.0.8500scsc0% Oct. %-10 
BTOMW, ..00.ccesceccssoees Oregon . ......-02...- 1-5 






St. Francois 


St. Louis..... 
Washington 
Tee Oey. 
Anderson ......... ewe 
PIII. 6 «0000 20 050% i 
a eer Hiawatha...........0. Sept. 24-26 
EEE So oy as 000 scsessecgusca ne dbassdwesesceawed Sept. 22-25 
SIRS seks ccvsccceweds Baringo... 0000500 Sept. 23-25 
MIS WIEV i Ssss:cecsceseseue BVADGONG. 66:50:06 05000 Sept. 1-3 
RIOR. 5 c:c0 ccs ces ces Baxter Springs....... Sept. 23-25 
MO NIOTG, . vce occcessose LO nr Oct. %-9 
eer Enterprise............ Sept. 23 
ERINIIIRY © vcisa.ussctie's< OUBWE yo ois cdeaisrcacieee Sept. 23-26 
Greenwood............. eee Sept. 22-24 
ol BRO PROUNS ccigieicscsissceed Sept. 3- 4 
NT 5 cstv oeeacas eee Sept. 2-4 
BASS svc uwcaveesee Von Sept. 22-25 
een eee ey eee Sept. 23-26 
| er lo Sept. 23-26 
Montgomery............ Independence..... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
on Se eee Minneapolis.......... Sept. 23-25 
Pottowatomie.......... LOUISVING ..000000s800 Sept. 28-30 
LS ere Manhattan........ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
MIM sav ocesecs daamheccat veces «vee +... Sept. 16-18 
SIO 5 sos 0: 40s50s MOPOMR ss sctseecccaeed Sept. 23 
Ee Cee eer tre Smith Gunkn eeicnsapes Sept. 24-25 
Wabaunsee............. eee Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Washington........... Washitigton eveteseese Sept. 15-17 
NEBRASKA. 
Es anchonseseaivasce Plattsmonth .......... Sept. 15-17 
RRND Vic 6esinees¥ee NIM Obs vicniéscaces Sept. 10-12 
MEE Sa ice sceccesecsec oo err ept. 1-3 
Co re ROMINNUN To. o.bs%s)s. 0: accord Sept. 23-26 
MM ahSibo 3 s.eeccacteet BORWICG 5.0 6.05 0:0:0050.008 Sept. 16-18 
Johnson ............4.. Tecumseh ........... Sept. 28-25 
, oo errr POITOM hoivkcecsecnede Sept. 28-25 
MPUMIONS ic5Sinvces ace Brownville ........... Sept. 23- 
SS CO ie Sept. 16-19 
eee POPVMON 6550 cteeeccee Sept. say 
SPER bis6s'ecvssseas PROMI cies ci dcec custard Oct. %-9 
Washington............ ee Sept 16-18 
KENTUCKY. 
Bourbon.......... 20010. Na te ai sic e Be'siw'sais Sept. 1-5 
POIs oc cesece ss VS Sept. 15-23 
BRCHUCIBOMNS  cccsccs ces Henderson............ Oct. 12-16 
MONOLOON.  ocscse secs ck houisville..... ...... Sept. 1-5 
Magon and Bracken... 2.3.5... cctccceccsseed Oct. 6-10 
UN 5 cde dvr ap cous OWN os 5.ees seed Sept. 8-12 
See: Germantown.......... Oct. 6-12 
MPIC eS ovis weway canes New Liberty.......... Oct. 12-17 
TENNESSEE. 
Se Greeneville........... Sept. 23-25 


Washington............ dJohnesborough....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 








“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


A Beautiful, New Picture for Every Subsori- 
ber to the 


American Agriculturist 


FOR 1874. 


An exquisite Oil Painting by the celebrated 
American Painter, Mr. B. F. Reinhart, executed 
expressly forthe American Agriculturist and entitled 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


has been most sutcessfully reproduced in Chromo 
by the well-known firm of Bencke & Scott. Itisa 
picture of a scene in childhood, which many will 
recognize as what they have themselves witnessed 
or been actors in, and can not fail to please both 
old and young. 

The Publishers will give this beautiful Chromo 


To Every Subscriber 


to this paper for the year 1874 received after this 
date, as detailed below. Itis ready for im- 
mediate delivery at 245 Broadway, 
Free of Charge. 


If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
cover cost of packing and postage. For 25 
cents it will be Mounted, Varnish- 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 


N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered: 
At the Office, Dmmounted, Free. 
oe ‘“ Wioumted, 15 cents extra. 
Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10 cents extra. 
“« « Wounted, 25 cents extra. 


We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 
done elsewhere. 

The picture is designed forevwery subscrib= 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 

eae N. B.—A few of the beautiful pictures 
entitled ‘‘ MiscHIEF BREWING,”’ which have been 
given to so large a number of subscribers, are still 
in stock, and, while any remain, subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist can have their choice be- 
tween this and the new Chromo “Up For RE- 
Parrs”’; but the choice must be named at time of 
subscribing. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

245 Broapway, NEw York. 


Money 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 


In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct althoug closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen- tb pe market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sofficient credentials 
tor the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 








CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter Vol Melons. 
the Garden. : IX. Onions 
‘© II, Hot-beds. . ° ’ Parsley. 
“ JIT. Artichoke. a XI. Radishes. 
« IV. Beans. ba XII. Salsify. 
“ _V. Cabbages. “« XIII. Tomatoes. 
“ VI. Egg-Plants. . XIV. Forcing 
« VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 


PRICE, POST-PAID 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 








Beckwith 
Sewing Machine 


ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the Beckwith Sewing 
Machine, which has been fully described in previous 
numbers of this paper. We havealready given and sold 
more than one thousand of these machines, and testi- 
monials of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 

The Beckwith Sewing Machine Company has from 
time to time added improvements to their origina! Ma- 
chines, which have been sold for $12. They now manu- 
facture only 


THE BECKWITH PORTABLE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


PRICE $20. 
Enlarged and Improved. Its Weight is 7 Pounds. 





PORTABLE FAMILY MACHINE. 


A new and very simple braiding-foot has been made, 
by which a child can sew on braid without the least 
trouble, following any desired pattern with ease; also a 
new arm, spiral spring and lever for raising the presser- 
foot, all of which are now set in a position that leaves 
the needle free to be threaded. The joint is much en- 
larged, and the machine is otherwise greatly strengthen- 
ed and improved. The use of the braider-foot alone will 
be valued more than the cost of the machine, 


The $20 Portable Family Machine 


Comprises all the excellencies of the former machines, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged,without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, 2 balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oél-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
for using. 

To any onesending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium, 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Thirty Subscribers to American Agriculturist 
for one year at $1.50 each, or One Hundred 
at $leach, expressage on the Machine to ue 
paid by the recipient of it. 


(= Almost any lady can readily secure the small 
number of subscribers required to get this Machine as 
described above; or some friend can thus obtain it for 
her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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TREES, Eic. 


AUTUMN OF 1874. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock of 
ns and Paddy Re Frait Trees. 


om 1, hrubs. Rose: 
New & 9 Fruit ; Ornamental Trees. 
New & Rare ‘Green & Hot House Plants. 


Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive — —— Priced Seaainguse sent prepaid 
eceipt of stamps, as Soilows 
No. 1-Fraits, 10ce. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. i < Sn a 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


zuattai®. — ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA, June 11, 1874. 
WN. Guinzert, Gwynedd, Pa.—Enclosed is sample of wool 
of a yearling ewe, bred from the ewe Cotswold that I order- 
from you for Mr. Keller, at Akron, Pa.; the wool of the 
yearling Go 16% 1Ibs., and speaks very well for your 
stock. He intends having it advertised in the Lancaster 

ee oo He sold all his other sheep. 

e lt. FRASER, No. 415 S. Second St. 
Always on hi md and for sale, Cotswold Sheep, Southdowns, 
Blooded Live Stock, Horses, Cows, Calves, Swine, Geese, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Fancy Fowls, Peacocks, Dogs, Maltese 
Y einen Pigs, White Mice, Deer, Swan, Pigeons, 
etc. A noble pair of eed hbred Mastiffs, ‘and an e egant 
English Greyhound J OF anted—Deer, Swan, and Wild 

Geese. N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 


Stephen Hoyt & Sons, 


NEW CANAAN, CONN., 


Offer for sale a very large and superior stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


consisting largely of Apple and Peach Trees. Also, 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum Trees. 

A splendid lot of Concord, and other Vines, one and 
two years old. 

75,000 La Versailles, Cherry, and White Grape Currants. 
200,000 Apple Seedlings, two years old, etc., etc. 


DWARF PEARS. 








A large stock of two- eyeer old trees, very fine. Also, 
Standard Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, &c., &c. Inspec- 
tion invited. Correspondence solicited. . 


NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N.Y. 


Climbing Fern, or Lygodium Palmatum. 


Pres or wpprcused. sent in perfect order to any part of 
nclose stam 
ee REED WATSON, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 








THE PEOPLE’S 


Force Pumps. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors last fall. 
For the house and out of doors. 
Non-freezing,and adaptable to wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. Highly re- 
commended for city houses on ac- 
count of their great power. Parties 
about to su ply themselves are in- 
vited to call and examine. Circu- 
: lars sent.on application. Plumbers 
are particularly requested to call. 
See Ogden Farm Papers, Dec., 1871. 

See “Notes from the Pines,” on 
page 182, May number, of American 
Agr iculiurist, 1874. 

Certain parties, with the intent 
‘profit by the well earned reputation of these pumps, the 
veeeie: of faithful manufacture, having imitated thein, the 
Public are ——. to look for the name, ‘* People’s Pump,” 
. Patented Aug. cast on the lid, to insure obtaining 
* the genuine ak aoa to avoid litigation. 

W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street, New York. 


The Hutchinson Burner. 


(Price, 35 Cents, by Maii. 
No chimney poodes. Fits the com- 
mon lamps, and burns kerosene with a 
m clear,steady flame two inches 
a high, or any less light desired. 
# For safety, convenience, and 
economy, unequaled. ‘Sent 
by mail for 35 cents; two for 
c., With wicks. Write to 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Cayuga, N. Y. 


PV ANTED, by by an American boy, a situation 
in one of the "western Peston, where he can learn to 
“ peapractical. Farmer. He is 16 years of age, is willing to 
work, and make himself usefal. “Any Farmer (in Illinois, 
lowa, or Indiana, preterpe?) an ns such a A will please 
address $C. PAT 
1,157 Mary’! Street, Elizabeth, i. Jersey. 


Maacee., | proved Foot Lathes. 


im Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal. Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
Saws. The very -y Selling evyery- 
= wane. Catalogues fre 

=. WIN, “Laconia, N. H. 
_ Just the articles for ‘sitions or Amateurs, 









































| Auction Sale of J ersey Cattle. 


Will be sold at Auction, without reserve, on 
Thursday Morning, September 24th, 1874, at 
Il o’clock, at 

HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, Philadelphia, Pa., 
The entire herd of pure bred Jersey cattle, the property of 
J. Howard rey , Esq., Sudbrook Farm, Pikesville Am” 
Baltimore County, Mary land. The herd consists of 25 he: id, 
cows, heifers, and bulis, all registered, and for purity of | 
breeding and fashionable colors, it is believed can not be | 
excelled in this country. 

Catalogues on application. 

Stock on view the day previous to day of sale. 

ALFRED M. HERKNESS & CO., 
Auctioneers, 9th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P-E-T-R-O-L-E-U=M. 


CRUDE AND REFINED. 
CRUDE_ PETROLEUM is unexcelled as a wash 
to preserve Fences, Shingle Roofs, Agriqultural Implements, 
and wood of any kind, from decay, ‘and Metal from rusting. 
REFINED PETROLEUM. for light is safe, pure, 
of standard legal test, and cheap. 
Save two or three commissions by ordering one barrel or 
fifty direct from the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. 


Address a reader of the Agr houliae: ist, 
GLO. M. L YONS , Titusville, Pa. 


AWTHROP’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
RAMS. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, 
A. GAWTHROP & SON. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ILVER & SCHILLING, Cleveland, 
O. Pare anburnt Bone-dust is declared to be the 
best for wheat, Send for Price-List. 


THE PATENT 


PIANO FORTE! 


Frees all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 
are Unsurpassed. 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States. 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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DIPLOMAS 


The ge & Knapp  Engravin a, Me, a and Lithographing Co. 


6 & 58 Park Place, Na. XY, 








ee 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon receipt of $2 (Two), 
by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufac turer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. | 


Special _ eto we Be 


FANCIER’S JOURNAL 4 seer siete! 
Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, ete. Send stamp for Spec jimen 
Copy. JOS. M. WADE, Pinladelphia, Pa. 














Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
And Putty Knife 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 
have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c, and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., 


Boston, = = = Mass. 
Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 








Farm for Sale. Rare Chance | 


to buy a farm under good cultivation, 100 acres; well wa- 
tered; suitable for stock-breeding, dairy, or tobacco. Good 


tion ; 14¢-miles-from six churches. good schools, and markets. 
Fine herd of Jerseys can go with farm, if desired, (or sold 





buildings. 15 miles from Hartford; 2 miles from R. R. Sta- | 
' 


separately). Address EDWARD PAY SON, Bristol, Conn. 


| Pagebrook was “ Blue.” — 


GOTHIC 


FUR NACE. AC ET 
For Warming Houses, 
Schools, Churches. 
The best Heating Ap- 


paratus in use, 


Grand Award American 
Institute, 1863, 





Send for Catalogue, 


ALEX. M. "LESLEY, Manufacturer, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-third St., New York, 








Effective! - Durable! 
Every Machine 
Arrange? to Cut 5 Lengths, 


4 The Farmer, 
Suits {242 Bester 
FEED CUTTER. 
W. Ii. BANKS & 60., 


General Agents, 
34 & 36 8, Canal 8t., 
Cor. Wash’ton, CHICAGO, 














A Man of ft Hrcor 


By GEORGE CARY -EGGLESTON. 
Finely illustrated. 


NOTICES BY THE - PRESS. 

A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the war is 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “A Man of 
ee ” Virginian hospitality, Virginian cousinship, Vir 

un housel <eeping, are portrayed in accurate and attract- 
ive eae, It is a life which the author has himself known 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that comes 
from the heart.—Y. Y. Evening Post. 

Really readable in the most refreshing sense of the mp 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest.— 
Louis Times, 

It is written in an off-hand manner, and is bright and 
amusing.— Worcester, (Mass.) Spy. 

With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston has drawn 
a simple, straightforward, truthful, and withal, artistic pic- 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy; perhaps too much 
so, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand of a 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his book it is 
evident that Mr. Eggleston has drawn oftener on his memory 
than on his imagination ; that he has lived among the peeple 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen them 
under all the moods of ordinary life—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 





CONTENTS. 

Chapter 1. Mr. Pagebrook gets up and calls an Ancient 
Lawgiver.—2. Mr. Pagebrook is Invited to Break- 
fast.—8. Mr. Pagebrook Eats his Breakfast.—4, Mr. 
Pagebrook Learns Something about the Customs ef 


| the Country.—5. Mr. Pagebrook Makes some Acquain- 
| tances.—6. Mr. Pagebrook Makes a Good Impression. 


—i. Mr. Pagebrook Learns Several Things--8. Miss 
Sudie Makes an Apt Quotation.—9. Mr. Pagebrook Meets 
an Acquaintance.—10. Chiefly Concerning ‘ Foggy.”— 
11. Mr. Pagebrook .Rides.—12..Mr. Pagebrook Dines 
with his Cousin Sarah Ann.—13. Coneerning the Riyu- 
lets of Blue Blood.—14. Mr. Pagebrook Manages to 
be in at.the Death—i15. Some very Unreasonable 
Conduct.—i6.- What Occurred Next Morning.—17. In 
which Mr, Pagebrook Bids his Friends Good-by.—18. 
Mr. Pagebrook Goes to Work.—19. A Short Chapter, 
not very Interesting, perhaps, but of some Importance 
in the Story, as the Reader will probably Discover after 
awhile.—20. Cousin Sarah Ann Takes Robert's Part. 
—2i. Miss Barksdale Expresses some Opinions.—22. 
Mr. Sharp Does his Duty.—23. Mr. Pagebrook Takes 
a Lesson in the Law.—%. Mr. Pagebrook Cuts Himself 
Loose from the Past and Plans a Future.—25. In which 
Miss Sudie Acts very Unreasonably.— 26. In which Miss 
Sudie adopts the Socratic Method.—27. Mr. Pagebrook 
Accepts an Invitation to Lunch and Another Invitation. 


| 28. Major Pagebrook Asserts Himself.—29, Mr. Barksdale 


the Younger goes upon a Journey.—30. The Younger 
Mr. Barksdale Asks to be Put upon his Oath.—31. Mr. 
William Barksdale Explaine.—32. Which is also the 
Last. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br M. Wootr. 

“Now I’ve Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
‘*T Fall at Once into a Chroni¢ 
State of Washing up Things.’”.—‘* Foggy.’’-—Cousin 
Sarah Ann.—The Riv ulets of Blue , Bloo .—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself ‘‘ so Glad.’”’—‘‘ Let Him Serve it at Once, 
Then.’’—* Very. Well, Then.” —“I'm as Proud and 2% 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 

PRICE, POSLPAID o65.05- seeeiscessey $1.25 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway New YonrE. 
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AT CRETE, NEB., LOOKING UP THE BIG BLUE VALLEY. 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


| BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


‘ IN 10WA OR NEBRASKA. 
BECAUSE— Mae prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre, 
BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 
BECAUSE— After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole_is paid, 
BECAUSE—You are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing.& 
BECAUSE-—The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can.pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 
becomes due. 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops ~ om drouth is unknown, 
BECAUSE—Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. z 
BECAUSE—Purchasers of our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on ite 
price. LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 2 
t#™ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to CEO. S. HARR is, Land Commissioner, . 


At Lincoln, Nebraska, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land in Iowa. 
__Or to to w. Dd. COWLES, General Agent, Bit | Broadway, New York, JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1 SBS. 





! s ° : * : 
| Lake Superior and Mississippi R.R. 
| Saint PAvL, June, 1874. 

| This Company has for sale large tracts of Land, in the 
| vicinity of its Railroad, on which are extensive wild 
| Cranberry Marshes, from which several Thou- 
sand Bushels were gathered in 1873. To any person 
| acquainted with the culture of Cranberries, rare oppor- 
| tunities are offered. Address 
| 
| 
| 





Every Farmer, 


JNO. P. ILSLEY, 








PRESIDENT AND LAND COMMISSIONER. Every Breeder, 
The best and ein Paint in the E H 0 
pworld for Kron, ‘Fin or Wood. For sale by THE PENN MUTU AL f ' very orse-Uwner 
1e ‘Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC i i vi 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. | . : His Own Farrier. 
‘ Se ee and consumers are cau- | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY aie: WW Send for circulars to 
ioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. OF PHILADELPHIA. eA 7 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will ASSETS ACCUMUL ATED, $4,427,996.96. Ag GOODENOUGH 
aoe 3 rg sor! and trade ‘ea aa each and every The Penn is a purely mutual Company. "All of its surplus HORSE-SHOE, 
package. Send for a circular. en premiums are returned to the members every year. Divi Box 3,044, P. O., N. Y. 





ae dends may be applied to reduce pe premium or incre: ase 7 
insurance as desired. SAM’ Offices: 34 and 36 


UEY, Pre \ 
General and Local / Agents wanted in the Middle and West- ‘i Zi th es 
‘3 i ern States. Apply to fi:'s STE — Vice Pres., No. 921 \ Elizabetl. Street. 
4 I \ T Chestnut Street, biitaderphia, P Re \ 


YOUR HOUSE WITH THE FIRE INSURANCE i — 
NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT Ni A COMPANY, as os 
“7 4 AND SAVE 50 PER CENT. 201 ae Tongue-Lolling Bits. 




























White, Black, 1nd all the other Shades, mixed Capital Stock.........ccccccccccccer es seeeeeeed $500 
ready for use. Can PAINE OL AMON cies sacceceivesacestiseesteens ties 000 1,208,224 We make Bits to prevent the above bad habit. f, $3, or 
Send for Sample Cards and Price-List. Total Liabilities.........secesseeeceeceseees seeevcesese 82,302 $4 f a Perak + nag akentees of ane -forged Bits made 
N. ¥. Enamel Paint Co., 43 Chambers St., N.Y. WHOS AMDOUR ans doin aces pte sess seek sso ncaeesnce 1,225,922 BA DWIN BIT, for side pullers and hard mouths. 
——r peeves” Pel ae ce ee ee $1, ; $2 $3. and $4, Also agents for the 
B U } LDI N Cc F Ee "A Dwellings and Farm oo ot pene tha alaaerion gas M ARTIN BIT. et See adv. in in * Turf, Field, and Farm,” 
Dh uy ‘ : and * es r 
a This water-proof material, resem- P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. JOS. BALDWIN @ & co. Newark, N. J. 
= bling fine Res ither, is for outside 17 A new book 
=) the art of 
=] work car weianes we aod | “EDEOGRAPHY.” itct er at"t — New York College of Veterinary Surgeon, 
A inside, roel of viaidet: Felt plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
=a easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to repor$ INCORPORATE “1857. 


carpetings, etc. Send two 3-cent trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
stamps for circular and samples forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words perminute. The unem- Lectures for 1874 will commence athe mg middle of Octo- 
‘ Pig ployed should learn this art. Price by mail, 50 Cts. “Agents wanted. ber and continue until the last of Februar: 











































C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. Address T. W. EVANS & CO., Seventh Strest, Phila., Pa. Fees; Matriculation, $53 Faculty, $120 ;  @radnation, $23; 
" Dissecting, $5; Address for Cire ars, 
RS : should send to Ko. P: RowEL. & Co., ow to Make a Dolinr or Two, A. B. LIAUTA BP », v S., M.D., Sec’y. 
none ete ow, N. Y., for their Highty-page Pamphiet, Momings and Evening—near home-—with “GOOD Lexington 2 Ge York. 
containing | of p00 news yee pas and estimates, showing BOOKS FOR ALL.” Send stain] for facts to 8. R. WELLS, : 
the cost of adyertis’ng. Mailed free to all applicants, 389 Broadway, New Yo: rk. $290 Piano. Circulars free. U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N.Y. 
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HAKES’ IMPROVED 


SWIVEL PLOWS, 


For Level Land and Side Hill, 


ate HRP 

fer plowin all objections in Swivel Plows heretofore made 

lo eve land, and the same results are obtained as 
with lanc plows. 
‘bination. o f advantages which recommend 
Rhy. untversal use, effec ting the complete inversion and 
pulverization of the soil on level as well as uneyen surfaces, 
pang ey ey nd mg furrows and side ridges, giving an even sur- 


The merits of these Plows are cathy genet in our illustrated 


and descriptive circular, which will be sent by mail, free, to 
any address. Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


53 Beekman St., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


The Copper-Strip 
FEED CUTTER, 


As made by us, is the BEST. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 
_ Older Mills and Presses 
in great variety. 
Improved Corn Shellers. 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
55 Beekman-st., New York. 



























HE ONLY RECOGNIZED STANDARDS in CANE 
HINERY are the 


ve Evaporato 
» Victor Cane Mill, 


000 COOK Ey AROES TORS are in use, and 13,000 
Vieror CANE MILL rranted: They tiavetakeh the the 
F T AT 117 STATE 

All attempts, thus far, to equal these unrivaled machines 
by other contrivances, have signally failed on trial. 
Planters can’t afford to = crops of Cane on light, weak, un- 
saueee —_ => oreak o ke, or oe ye =, or ket- 

at do second-ch 0 only half enough a 
P p Kis t Sent Free. 
9 





SELLS AT SIGHT. 
Does Two Men’s Work. 
No sore or cold fingers.—Best Cast- 
steel.—Last a Lifetime.— Taken 6 
Premiums. — Every Farmer wants 
them.—Will send 2% Samples, post- 
aid, for 60 cents—or 4 Styles for 
1.00. Agents wanted. 
PLUMB & CO., 
108 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















da os * 

* PREMIUM FARM 
GRIST MILL. 
pi simple, yr Ae, durable, 

f grain 
rap rit is ada os © to all 
Pow i 
slovation and Je Saving mace 
Variety “of pa ps mt 

ple- 
ents. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


L. BOYER & BRO 
Iphia, Pa. 


T have invented the cheap- 
est and best hay, straw, and 
stalk cutters in America, 
Do not pay until you have 
tried it on your farm and 
like it. Local Agents want- 
ed, Splendid chance for 
farmers. Circulars free. 
WARREN GALE, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass, 












For Farm Wagons, Tru 
and Carts, The best, and ska, 
ope Riding ‘Spring ‘ever invenene 
The seat can be moved to any part f 
the wagon, or can be removed at Will, 
ea The spring’. x cntinely under ~ seat, 
and out of the wa Every 
* fully war ranted. Aiter usiilg” Tnng 
Tin Ss six months, if not found as repr 

i sented, can be returned, an tu 

ace be refunded. Every Farm 
shou ave a eR ents wanted. Send Yor circular, vad 
B. F. WEL s, sore ‘Agent, 47 Dey St., New York, 








CADY’S PATENT 
TRON SLEIGH KNEES 


Have been tested cnoronghiy the past five years, and are in 
use in almost every Northern State; we have yet to hear of 
the first instance wherein they have failed to give entire 
satisfaction. The increasing demand wherever they have 
been introduced, has demonstrated beyond question that 
a are no longer an experiment, but must and are super- 
seding Wooden Knees for the following reasons: 
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The Wooden runners and beam relieve the Iron Knee from 
all concussion or strain that would be liable to break it. 
The braces underneath are dispensed with, which lessens the 
draft in Heavy Snows and Crusts. They can be constructed 
with less mechanical skill, and at one-third less expense 
than by the old meee In fact, these Knees place Bob 
Sleds within the reach 0 

See illustration and description in American Agriculturist 


-for Januar 2}! pas 4, pare 
NTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Send for Sanus Circular and Price-List. 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Every Farmer and Stock- 
Feeder should have one,’! 


LITTLE GIANT 
CORN AND COB MILL, 


= Hedge’s Improved 
= CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Horse or Steam Power. 


CIRCULAR AND CROSS-CUT WOOD 
SAWING MACHINES. 
Circulars and Price-List sent free. 

BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O., 
Manufacturers of Cane Machinery, Steam-Engines, Shaker 
Thresher, Farm, School, and Church Bells. 


MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
Shot-Guns. 
CENTRAL FIRE 


Reloading-Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Zar; get Illustrations, 


Mass, Arms (o., Chicopee Falls, 


$200 & per month guaranteed to 

















_ Wee cre, to sell our 
= Clothes Lines. 
m Wire Mills, 128 


$100 to 


tndestructil 
om free. yy Peng oy Huds 
Maid en Lane, N. Y., or 18 Clark St. ‘Chicago. Il. 





Fe RstT Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y, 


set Sires 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 St., New York. 








HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 

Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 

The character for 


Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


All Inventors 


desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
fe at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 











bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 
Litigation of Patents. *- 

The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 
dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services 


which can be rendered by thorough experts. ! 


Aa>' 


For full particulars, address 

AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST T 
PATENT DEPARTMENT 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ss 
245 Broadway, New York, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











STANDARD WORKS ON 


HORSES. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 





ican Veterinarian. 

Cole, S. W. The Ameri Vi me 
Dadd, Geo. H. The Modern Horse- 
Doctor; containing Practical Observations on 

the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Disease 

and Lameness in Horses. 12M0.........see0+-++008 1 50 

De Huys, Chas, The Percheron Horse. 
12m. Mlustrated..........cccccscccececcssccceccces 
Dwyer, Francis, On Seats and Saddles, 
Bits and Bitting, and the Prevention and Cure of 

= Restiveness in Horses. 12mo. Illustrated........ 


Frank Forester’s Horse and Horse- 
manship of the United States and British 
Provinces of North America. By Henry William 
Herbert. In two superb royal octavo volumes 
of 1,200 pages, with steel engraved original por- 
traits of thirty celebrated representative Horses. 
This Standard Historical Work has been thor- 
oughly revised, newly written, compiled, and 
perfected to the presenttime. By S.D.& B.G. 
Bruce, Editors of the Turf, Field, and Farm. 
Ne, ick k desea se sekieeccnsapeuese> scree - 1000 

Herbert, H. W. (Frank Forester). Hints 
to Horse-Keepers. A Complete Manual for 
Horsemen; embracing how to Breed, Buy, 
Break, Use,” Feed, Physic Horses, etc. LIllus- 
WONOGs Tio os ioc kaccncocvsdoceces: ovdctccsecesees 1% 

Jennings, R. Horse-Training made 
Easy. Being a New and Practical System of 
Teaching and Educating the Horse. 16mo....... 

Jennings, R, The Horse and his Dis- 
eases; embracing his History and Varieties, 
Breeding, etc. Illustrated. 12m0.............00- 1 

McClure, R. The Gentleman’s Stable 
Guide, Familiar Descriptions of the Am. Stable ; 
most approved Method of Feeding, Grooming, 
and General Management of Horses. 12mo...... 

Mayhew, E. The Illustrated Horse Man- 
agement. Descriptive Remarks on Anatomy, 
Medicine, Shoeing, Food, etc. Illustrated. 8vo 

Mayhew, E. The Illustrated Horse Doc- 
tor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Repre- 
sentations, of the various Diseases to which the 
pp ee ee Sey ee errr es 


Miles on the Horse’s Foot...... a 
Murray, Rev. W. H. H. The Perfect 


TROTIO. sic ccicsdovcscseses-ccccvscesscesscseusewe 
Rational Horse-Shoeing...................... 1 00 
Riley, H. The Mule. A Treatise on the 

Breeding, Training, and Uses to which he may be 

ts. TRMO. QPS ivecss cassoccecasvasesscesss oe 
Simpson, J. C. Horse Portraiture; em- 

bracing Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trot- 
ters, their Management on Track, Preparation 
for Races, etc., etc. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the performances of Dexter, and a Portrait.. 
Stewart, John, The Stable Book. A 

Treatise on Management of Horses, in relation 

to Stabling, Feeding, Grooming, Watering, and 

Working; . Construction of Stables, etc., etc. 

BEG, TR d) x dhe e << cp acinwesccsvccsncscssce 
Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable 

and the Field. By J. H. Walsh (Stonehenge). 

Illustrated, 170 engravings. 8vo. Cloth........ ‘ 


Veterinary Homeopathic Practice..... 
Wallace, J. H. American Stud-Book. 


Vol. I. Being a Compilation of the Pedigrees of 
American and Imported Biood-Horses to 1840.... 


Wallace, J. H. American Trotting Re- 
gister. Containing Pedigrees of Trotting Horses, 
and a Record of all Performances, from the earli- 
est dates to the close of 1870; being over 6,000 
contests. With Essay on True Origin of the 
American Trotter, and Rules of Government for 
SERENE BOGUS «05 ac hanuese sais co crnsdnbacdemarsiaes 10 00 
Walsh, J. H. (Stonehenge). The Horse 
in the Stable and the Field, and Management in 
Health and Disease ; with Essay on the American 
Trotting Horse; Suggestions on Breeding and 
Training of Trotters, Large 12mo. Illustrated... 
Warne’s Handbook on the Horse; Vari- 
eties and Management................ceccceccecsece 50 
Woodruff, Hiram, The Trotting Horse 


of America. How to Train and Drive Him. 
ROOM Gs oie So, Modo aoc ck csc onavndaee' see 2 25 


100 


200 


8 00 





1 50 


3 50 
5 00 


10 00 


of the Horse, with their Remedies. ee 
down by W. C. Spooner, 


Address 


TRUM BN. ia cesses 1 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


STANDARD WORKS ON 


Cattle, Sheep, 
and the Dog. 


_ Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


_—_——— 


Allen, R. L, Domestic Animals. His- 
tory and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs. With 
Directions for their — Breeding, etc. 


Allen, L. F. American Cattle. Their 
History, Breeding, and Management. [Illus- 
PEACEA. TDM. .0 ip. ccccnscccssesscce>saccceccesecsss 


Dadd, J. H. The American Cattle Doc- 
tor. Containing the Necessary Information for 
Curing the Diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep, etc. 


2 50 


150 


Darwin, Charles, The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication. Ilus- 
Prated. BVOIS. TNO... ccecccccccccccccccsccsoceces 


Flint, Chas. L. Milch Cows and Dairy 


POC iia < ccisssiccescongecummrpnanyececsnscsecpecess 2 50 


Guenon, M. F. a Treliies on Milch 
Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of Milk 
any Cow will give may be accurately determined 
by observing natural marks and external indica- 
tions alone, etc. SVO. Cloth...........ccecccccceee 

Harris, Joseph. A Treatise on the Pig. 
Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improve- 
ment. Illustrated............ pdebilisadleseacnedessue 150 

Jacques, The Barn-Yard. A Manual of 
Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; or, How to 
Breed and Rear Domesticated Animals, 12mo... 1 00 

Jennings, R. Sheep, Swine, and Poul- 
try. The best Modes of Breeding, their Feeding, 
Management, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth.... 1 %5 

Jennings, R, Cattle and their Diseases. 
Embracing their History and Breeds, Crossing 
and Breeding, Feeding and Management........ - 18 

Morrell, L. A, The American Shepherd. 
Being a History of the Sheep ; with their Breeds, 


7 
oo 


Management, and Diseases. 12m0............s000 1% 
Randall, H, §, Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
pandry. MEME Gaisccin ucie saciec-d64 saw nnicc«eesaaadaaeue 100 


Randall, H. §. Sheep Husbandry. With 
an Account of the Different Breeds, and Direc- 
tions in regard to Summer and Winter _— 
MON Si cts ved cccencceccugeateesccesdabsetaedeveusien 


Randall, H. §, The Practical Shephard. 


‘A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Manage- 
ment, and Diseases of Sheep. 8vo................ 2 00 


Youatt, W., and W. C. L. Martin. 


Cattle. Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Man- 
t, and Di Illustrated. 12mo....... 1 50 


Youatt, W., and W. ©. L. Martin. 
The Hog. A Treatise on the Breeds, Manage- 
ment, Feeding, and Medical Treatment of Swine, 


150 








OE ain BR a cas en ence ea asnnt at edewedcoansae 100 
Youatt, W. Sheep. Their Breeds, Man- 
t, and Di To which are added 
Remarks on ro Management of Sheep in the 
United States.,.rccrccssceccccccerscccrcvvececcscctcs 100 
Herbert, H. W. (Frank Forester). The 
Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson. 
Compiled, Edited, and Illustrated by Frank 
Forester.........0. Pee ae SR Cee ee Pm ee 3 00 
Richardson, H. D, Dogs. Their Ori- 
gin and Varieties; Directions as to their Man- 
agement, etc. 12m0. ClOth.............cccccceeee 60 
Stonehenge on the Dog............... sasteiee 8% 
Warne’s Handbook on Cattle; Varieties 
and Managemént........... sehuehpeccccacktcceateeat 50 
Warne’s Handbook on Sheep; Varieties 
ANA Mana ZGeMENt, « ...2.c.cccccccvcccccccccccccccccce 50 
Willard, X. A, Dairy Husbandry........ 8 00 
Youatt, William. The Dog. [Illustra- 
tions. BVO. ClOth.:....ccccccecreeee coe ccccescccss $00 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











A Practical Book oie that Builders, and Car- 
penters can not afford to be without, entitled 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES; 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. ; 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 


Showing a great variety of i 

Windows and \ Window Ca: M neegne one oe pdb Lage 

ake e ‘Windows, ee wnt ork ‘owers, Chimney 
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CARPENTERS’ and BUILDERS’ 
ASSISTANT, 


And Wood Workers’ Guide, . 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder. 


Containing 23 Plates, fully described ; also, tables o 
strength of materials; technical terms used by cai spon — 
etc.,etc. This work is intended to combine = the knowledge 
the workman requires to construct any design’ in 

by a new and easy system of lines, reducing the oF 
construction to an agreeable and pleasant occu 

aeteer oo a peinaneany task. One 8vo. volume, bound in 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; con 
over One Thousand D: 8. and Hlustrations, showin 
manner of ener ornjees, Doorways, Porehes, Wit in- 


SOP e ee eer ewesersareressseeeereese® l. 


Eivesan Has sWtadome Eegtane wore races Wace st 
azzas, Ba ndo a me Wor 
Modern’ Finish, and Street Fronts of H Be various szlea 0 * 


etc. One Large Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid.... 


Las Practical Stair-Builder. 


Handa- Designed for Cyrpentets, Leg and 
Builders. als, Designe with Th Ori al Plates, By C. 
WARD LOT Frosesene 


tair-Builder. One 
Gnarto Volume. Cloth, Pri 
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Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








245 Broapway, New York. 





245 Broapway, New Yorks. 





245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities’ to @lub Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
an, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 


Portable, Stationary, and 
cultural. 


Hundreds in_ use i Bore, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing, Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 














HORSE CLOTHING, and HORSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS of every description. 

Style and grade at prices that please everybody. 
ELECANT NEW STYLES FOR THIS 
FALL. AND WINTER. 

Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 
Manufacturers, 114 Chambers St,, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


THE FRUIT RECORDER AND 
COTTAGE GARDENER 


will be sent FREE for 3 months to 
for home use or market.. 25 Cts., post-paid 


Will pay postage at office 
FREE. |i 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, Pb « 


al 
of delivery. edo not ask any 
one tosnbscribe for our paper un- 
til they know what they are to get. 
it speaks ae? itself. Price only $1 
Sy Small wit 

Herald of Health. 
This monthly is devoted to the culture of the body and 
mind; to rearin ng healthy and beautiful children ; to the re- 
covery of health without drugs; to the improv ement of the 
ph d to showing. people how_to liye so as to be 
healthy, sappy, 8 make the most of life. The Scientific 
says?” Te: contains more sensible articles than 
a sap eaeenly that comes to our sanctum.” $2.00 a year,with 
ium of the complete works of Shakspeare, in one 

me of over 1,000 es and 36 illustrations. 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 
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‘Patent Chemica! Metallic Paints, 


GROUND IN OIL and MIXED, ready for use, in 
cans, kegs; and barrels. 
50 cts., $1, and $1.50 per gallon. 
Also Liquid Slate and English Rast Paints, 
ound in oil, 50 cts. to $1.00 per gallo 
N.Y. € OIL CO., Sole Agents, 116 Maiden “Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Cards of Colors and Testimonials. 


GENUINE 


Peruvian Guano. 
In Large or Small Quantities, 


Circular, heme gooey testimonials, sane and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application t 

R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 


MING ag in relation to Boys’ 
a saree, => books fur- 

es free, 

» Prin., Sing Sing, N.Y. 





3 P. 0. Box 129. 





School. ear. 
, to scholars. » Catalog 








Waltham Watches. 


HOWARD & CO., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
continue to send single Waltham Watches by Express or 
Mail to any part of the Country, no matter how remote, 
without any risk to the purchaser, Having sold Waltham 
Watches on this plan for the last six years, their customers 
are numbered b y thousands, and from almost every county 
in the Union. In evefy case the purchaser gets a good, re- 
liable Watch, and full wales for the money. Greatdmprove- 
ments have been made during the present year; all grades 
and sizes are now made both as key-winders and stem- 
winders, Our new price-list which is sent free, describes all 
the new Watches with prices of each. Write for it, and 
mention that advertisement was seen in the American 
Agricuiturist. Address, 

HOWARD & CO., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, we. Numerous Other 
uts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

It is fall of quaint humor, a tender pat! 108, and vivid de- 
scriptions.— Ve to York Standard. 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, anit the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in‘its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popul ar 
books.—Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.— Methodist. 

Some passages init, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing. are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 

PRICE, POST- raarapees 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-Master.”’ 
WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, countr. peopler-such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever inay be his talents, that can safely enter this ‘sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those. who know. how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest-kind. In 
sucha work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity ¢ can rest; there is nothing butabsolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many. descriptive 

assages of ‘singular force and beauty. But'the strongest 
impression left on. the. reader’s mind as he Closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and yaluable acquaintances.— Zhe Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 








.. $1.0. 





Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 


After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and Others, 


Edited by G. C. CALDWELL, 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


PRICE,. POST-PAID, $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especiaily to soils, fertil- 
izers; animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best forcign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work lias long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented ‘himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 

Rither of the above books gent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, NEw York. 
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_ Department, and 
_ Agents. 


Previous connection 
Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broa 


PANWTED,—The United States Life Insurance Company is 





JOHN 
ANDROSS. 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Dallas: Gal. 
dbraith,” ete., ete. 4 
ILLUSTRATED. \ 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The story is of intense interest, and holds the reader fron 
its commencement to its close, and gives much food for 
thought regarding the workings of political rings and gov. 
ernment frauds in our large cities.—Post, Salem, Mass; 

The characters and their work are strongly but no doubt 
truthfully drawn, Aside from its literary merit, the poog 
deserves credit for calling attention to a crying Shame of 
our time.—Christian Advocate, Pitts sburgh, Pa. 

It will at once enchain the attention of the reader, and 
prove i ancy 4 and skillfully written, by this among 
the foremost novel writers of America.—Commionteegigs : 

ton, Mass. 

Of a story of Mrs, Davis it is hardly necessary to say that” 
it holds the reader’s absorbed attention from béginning 37” 
end. - Though the interest of the plot is very considerable, 
it dong subordinate to the higher interest of the description 

id By velopment of character. There is a great deal of 
r life une parting x of people and manners.—Christian ~ 




















































































































he characters are well drawn, the incidents are full of 
interest, and the plot sustained with consistency and powen® 
—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

We are constantly struck with. the out-cropping of thie. 
one golden thread that holds all her writings together, and 
never fails to shine through the web ot whatever plot ‘she 
weaves about it—that singleness of point and moral:merg” 
characteristic of her writings than of any other we know of 
and which is, broadly stated, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty.—Daily Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Her hero is a man entangled by the great Ring of Penn 
sylvania, who is sent by this corporation to the State Senate 
with a hold of criminality to keep him in hand, who cveg 
then attempts to break loose and join the party of honesty 
but is at the crisis brought in check again by the Riis. 
the still more potent motive of love.... The plot is 
well wrought, and the denouement is powerfully con 
and managed.—New York Evening Mail. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


PRETTY | 
MRS. GASTON, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


BY 


J. ESTEN 
Author of “The Virginia Comedians,” “Dr. 








COOKE, 


Zan Dyke 


“ Surry of Eagles Nest,” etc. é 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. - 
The narrative is ever animated, and here and there touch @ 


ed with warm, tender, yet 
Courant, New Haven, Conn. 

The principal figure of the story, the pretty widow Mra 
Gaston, is well drawn and attractive, and the author has. 
displayed in the treatment of this character much care and” : 
ingenuity.—Boston Traveller. 3 

The style of Mr. Cooke's writings is smooth and fascinat = 
ing, and whoever commences the perusal of them will nevel 
regret the undertaking.— Westjield News Leiter. 

A romance with a most delightful complication of mati 
monial purposes, as well as having a Villain, forger, : gambler 
and detective to assist in the action.—Boston Post, 

The plot of the principal story is finely wrought out, fall 
of incident, and there is a sort of fascination about the style 
which claims the attention of the reader until the close > 
Salem Gazette. * 

A very lively and amusing hook.— Country Geniieman, 

The story is written in popular style-a little plot, a little 
mystery, a little love—and is sure to attract a large nuunber 
of reacers.—Reading (Pa.) Fagle. 

Price, Postepaid, ... $1.50. 

Kither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


natural emotion. — Coliegé 





prepared to- negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act a 
with the business fs not considered necessary. 
way, New York, JOHN E, DEWITT, President. 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 7. 
245 arene New YORE. ; A 
; * Pe 
now re-organizing iis Agency @ 
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